Santa Cruz councilman blasts University, 


demands enrollment be held to 10-12,000 


IMPACT STUDY REQUESTED / REGENTS’ PLANS CALL FOR 27,500 


BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 


City Councilman and Assis- 
tant Mayor Al Castagnola leveled 
a blast at the University Regents 
at Tuesday’s Council meeting in 
the City Hall, heavily criticizing 
the Regents lack of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the City of Santa 
Cruz and their unchecked power 
over development here. 

Castagnola made it clear that 
he is not criticizing the UCSC 
campus or its administration. He 
said he originally supported hav- 
ing a campus here and still does. 

What he objects to is the 
impossibility of making a sen- 
sible city plan under the present 
circumstances, 

He cited from the Long 
Range Developnent Plan-1971” 
for UCSC, which still says that 
the campus is aiming for an 
eventual graduate and undergrad- 
uate population of 27,500. This 
fits neither with the city plan 
nor with what Chancellor Mc- 
Henry has been saying, according 
to Castagnola. 

Under these conditions, Cas- 
tagnola described the present 
city plan as a “worthless docu- 
ment.” 

It is ironic said Castagnola, 
that the Council has cone un- 
der criticism for allowing devel- 
opment, necessitated by the pre- 
sence of the University, from 
those very people who benefit 
from it. 

What seemed to disturb Cas- 
tagnola the most was the fact 
that there is very little that the 
City can do; it is the Regents 
who are able to dictate the terms. 

Castagnola said that the Re- 
gents must recognize that the 
community wants a say in fu- 
ture growth in Santa Cruz. 

He also declared that the a- 
greement between the University 
and the City should be reviewed. 
In fact, he pointed out, sewer 
and fire agreements have been 
questioned already. 

The councilman proposed a 
three point plan, which was a- 
dopted by the council. A copy 
will be sent to the Regents, 


with a letter of explanation. 
The plan 


e@ Asks UCSC and the Regents 
to adopt and conform to the 
general plan (of the City), which 
calls for UCSC growth to around 
10,000-12,000. 

e Asks the University to pro- 
vide the city and people with 
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BY MARK FISHER 
Staff Writer 


The Reagan Administration’s 
welfare “reform” program has 
forced the curtailment of the 
geriatrics ward at County-oper- 
ated Santa Cruz General Hos- 
pital, .necessitating the transfer 
of most of its elderly patients 
to private nursing homes in the 
area. 

According to hospital admin- 
istrators, most nursing hones 
simply are not equipped to pro- 
vide the degree of care required 
by most geriatric patients for- 
merly occupying beds at the 
Russell. Fredrickson Memorial 
Clinic. 

Prior to October 1 of last 
year, the state’s Medi-Cal pro- 
gram reimbursed the hospital, 
on a ‘“‘reasonable-cost”’ basis, 
for money spent on patients in 
the ward who were unable to 
pay for their care. This applied 


_ to all age groups eligible for 


Medi-Cal benefits, although the 
facility was geared toward pat- 
ients requiring extended or con- 
tinuous care, and was. conse- 
quently occupied predominantly 
by senior citizens. 


On October 1, a major 


Neary’s Lagoon 
Apartments stalled 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 


Amidst rampant controversy 


preliminary construction of the 


first phase of a 480 unit apart- 


ment complex in Neary Lagoon 


by Thrust IV developers of Sun- 
nyvale has stopped. 

Neary lagoon, hone to sone 
76 species of birds, is a marsh in 
midtown Santa Cruz, bordered by 
Bay and California Sts. The a- 
partment conplex will be the 
largest yet built in Santa Cruz. 

The project had been appro- 
ved by the county planning com 
mission, but the approval was 
conditional to approval ‘of a 
land trade between the city and 
Thrust IV as part-of the devel- 


ing permit that had 


been issued was rescinded ‘and 
work in progress halted by a 
resolution passed at the Santa 
Cruz City Council at their Feb. 
8 meeting. 

Official approval of the land 
exchange has not yet been given 
to the parties involved. 

The city is not liable for 
issuing the building permit pre- 
maturely because ommissions and 
errors in a building permit are 
not grounds for lawsuit. 

The land trade itself involves 
the exchange of a 1.7 acre parcel 
owned by the city for an elon- 
gated 2.9 acre parcel owned by 
Thrust IV. The city land was 
originally condemned with the 
idea that it would be used spe- 
cifically for sewage purposes. 


See Page 13 


an impact study of the effects 
of the University on the com 
munity. At present there is a 
population study only, based on 
the 27,500 figure. 

e@ Requests the establishment 
of quarterly or semi-annual meet- 
ings between the city and Univ- 
ersity to keep each informed of 
the actions of the other. 


City On A Hill Press 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


change was made in state pol- 
icies: Distinction would in fut- 
ure be made between extended- 
care or ‘“Yrehabilitatable,” and 
long-term care patients, those 
who are not expected to im- 


SHOULD UCSC SWITCH TO 
THE SEMESTER SYSTEM ? 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 

The University of California 
will change over to the semester 
system, possibly as soon as the 
1972-73 school year, if a cur- 
rent statewide resolution is ac- 

cepted on the nine campuses. 
The proposal, now being con- 
sidered by the Santa Cruz Aca- 
demic Senate, has already been 


accepted at Berkeley and UCLA, 
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County geriatrics ward curtailed. 


prove as a result of hospital- 
ization. 

Hospital Director Dr. Louis 
J. Ruschin and Assistant Admin- 
istrator John Allen outlined the 
basic categories into which the 
state now separates patients: 

@ Extended care: those who 
can be rehabilitated within a 
relatively short period of time, 
usually one to three months. 
These patients will continue to 
be funded by the state. 

@ Extended care: those 
whose prognosis for rehabilita- 
tion is poor bur who do become 
rehabilitated with hospital- 
level services, over a period of 
six to fourteen months. Such 
cases must be rejustified to the 
state by the hospital every thirty 
days, through a Medi-Cal con- 
sultant in San Jose. 

e@ Eong-term care: those pat- 
ients who require hospital-level 
care to maintain their current 


' status or delay their. deteriora- 


tion. 

e@ Long-term care: those pat- 
ients whose eventual death is 
made more confortable through 
hospital care. 

Since October 1, the hospital 
has been reimbursed for patients 
designated as needing “long- 
germ” care at the standard nur- 


the two largest campuses in the 
system. 

The Santa Cruz Academic Se- 
nate Committee on Education 
Policy has considered the pro- 
posal, and the faculty on the 
committee were generally favor- 
able, according to Jay Walker, 
a student member of the CEP. 

There are four proposed seme- 
ster systems, two beginning early 
and two beginning late. The ear- 
ly one would begin with a fall 
semester August 27,with instruc-_ 
tion ending December 7 and ex- 
amination week December 10- 
14, just before Christmas as the 
quarter break now ends. Then 
spring semester would begin Jan- 
uary 7 and end in the first or 
second week of May. This sche- 
dule eliminates the “lame duck”’ 
two or three weeks after Christ- 
mas vacation and before the sem- 
ester ends in the traditional sys- 
tem. 

“The late’? schedule alterna- 
tive has instruction beginning 
October 8, a break for Christ- 
mas and New Years Dec. 17-Jan. 
7 and the end of the semester 
February 15. This retains the un- 
attractive “lame duck”’ period, 
but makes it a little longer. 

The CEP of the Santa Cruz 
Academic Senate leans toward 
the early semester plan. 

Mathematics professor Ed- 
ward Landesman, a member of 
both the Santa Cruz CEP and 
the University Education Policy 
Committee, spoke to a gathering 
of forty students in the Crown 
snall dining hall Tuesday night. 

Landesman came to the meet- 
ing to speak in favor of the sem- 
ester system, countered by Frank ~ 
Andrews, a Chemistry professor 
who favors the quarter system. 

Andrews spoke first, citing 
the flexibility of the quarter 
system 

Students who change majors 
in their junior year have enough 
time to complete the new major 


‘under the quarter system, while 


they might not on the semester. 
Junior transfers sonetimes 
have classes to make up, an eas- 
ier proposition under the quzrter 
system. 
A big feature for Andrews is 
the opportunity for more inno- 
See Back Page 
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Happy Valentine’s Day! 


ACADEMIC SENATE 
TRIES TO ACHIEVE 
GREATER ACCESSIBILITY 


AMONG THE INNOVATIONS: EXPANDED SCHEDULE 


AND DIRECTORY, ADVAN 


CLASS PREFERENCES, TIGHTER CONTROLS ON PRO- 


CE POLL OF STUDENT 


FESSORS WISHING TO LIMIT CLASS SIZE. 


“NO ONE SEEMED TO REALIZE THE PAPERWORK.” 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 

A conplex proposal regarding 
a major change in student ad- 
mission to classes and the class 
timetable was passed in a meet- 
ing of the Academic Senate on 
Ved. Jan. 26, 1972. 

Masterminded by Bruce Lar- 
kin, the proposal was designed 
to improve student access to all 
classes and make admission to 
small classes more equitable, as 
well as reduce time conflicts 
among alternative courses a stu- 

‘dent might wish to take. 

Any size limitation and atten-- 
dance selection criteria will have 
to be approved by the Board of 
Studies before the course will 
even be considered scheduled. 

The old Schedule and Direc- 
tory will be’no more. 

In its place there will be a 
publication under the auspices 
of the City on a Hill Press in 
newspaper format listing the 
courses under department title. 
The entries will be more detailed, 
including prerequisites, size and 
who has first, second and ‘third 
priorities under the enrollment 
criteria. 

There will be sone cross-list- 
ing, such as listing courses offer- 
ed by one college also under a 

given department. 


‘FIRE CORRIDOR’ 


CHP map by Debby Essenberg’ 


This publication will be pub- 
lished a nonth before the new 
quarter at which time a census 
will be taken of student prefer- 
ences before the first class meet- 
ing. 
The census will take the form 
of study-list filing. 

Students will receive a packet 
of course cards with different 
cards for different kinds of clas- 
ses. Preferences would be filed 
and then professors will publish 
lists of admittees and alternates 
for each limited and semi-limited 
course. 

Professors who specify an au- 
dition, review of work or inter- 
view would conduct same during 
the second week of the census. 

At the end of the process the 
Registrar, faculty and the Book- 
store would have the following 
information: 

e Expression of student in- 


tention to take lecture courses. 


e Expression of student inten- 
tion to take semi-limited courses. 

e A list of preferred admittees 
for each limited and semi-limi- 
ted class plus a list of alternates. 

e Evidence of disinterest in 
sone courses. 

Students would have the fol- 
lowing information: 

e Guaranteed admission to 
sone semi-limited and limited 


classes. 
See Page 12 
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Does Roger Over have a heart? 


Rodger Over has a rock which he doesn't quite 


know what to make of. 


An EOP Administrative Assistant on campus, 
with a skull-and-crossbones tattoo on his right ring 
finger, Mr. Over acquired this remarkable specimen 

_ fromthe estate of a rock-hound friend. And so far, 
it has defied all attempts to classify it. 

Says Mr. Over, ‘She never mentioned the rock; 
it was just in her collection. I’ve shown it to various 
individuals and groups, among which were the Santa 
Cruz Gem and Mineralogical Society and a couple of 
geologists. To date, the only answers are guesses: a 
fossilized bird or dinosaur vertebra, or other bodily 


organ, arock...” 


Apparently the only thing that is certain is that it 
is definitely a natural formation, not a human arti- 


BY PAUL DEGLER 
Staff Writer 


The controlled burning along 
~ Fuelbreak Road is provoking rum 
bles of discontent among ecolo- 
gy minded students. ; 

For about a quarter mile a- 
long the road the air is filled 
with gray smoke from about a 
half dozen large fires burning ap- 
parently without supervision. 

Paradoxically, the burning is 
part of a University fire control 
program. 

Fire control is a vital concern 
of the University administration. 
U.C.S.C. is located roughly on 
an eco-tone, that is a border be- 
tween two distinct ecological re- 
gions, the grasslands to the south 
and the forest lands to the north. 

During the sunmer through 
October the winds blowgenerally 
from the north and the forests 
are hot and dry. If a major fire 


ell Redwoods State Park, it 
could, with the aid of the pre- 
vailing winds, sweep down to 
the edge of the grasslands be- 
fore it could be controlled. 

In the process a good part 


started in the area around Cow- 


fact. Mr. Over has not investigated its mineral com- 


position, but judging fromthe collection of his far- 


ranging friend, it could have come from almost any- 
where in the world. 

The rock is roughly heart-shaped, and measures 
about 3% inches along its axis of symmetry and 3 


inches perpendicular to it. It is mottled black and 


white, with flecks of dark green on one side. Run- 
ning along the axis on the lower half of the rock is a 
1% inch ridge. The precise sywtmtetry of shape 
makes it quite likely that it is a fossil of some sort. 
The rock sits in‘a box on Mr. Over’s desk in Ap- 
plied Sciences. He is willing to show it to anyone 


who cares to speculate on its origin, although, he 


of the University would be de- 
stroyed. 

In an effort to prevent such 
a holacaust, the University is 
creating a fire retardant corridor 
separating the occupied portion 
of the campus from the forest 
lands. When it is conpleted, the 
coro will enclose the entire 
north end of the campus from 
Merrill College in the East to 
College V in the West. 

The corridor is a ‘fuel break” 
not a ‘fire break’’. A fire break 
is a wide, bare swath cut through 
the forest to stop the movement 
of a fire. A fuel break is an area 
from which the ‘trash material” 
(deadfall andlow scrub) has been 
removed. In a fuel break, the 
larger trees are left untouched 
and the cleared area has a park- 
like appearance, mostly bare 
ground under a canopy of tall 
trees. 

The purpose of the fuelbreak 
is three fold. It gives firefight- 
ers better access to isolated fires. 
It also reduces the fire hazard 
from trash materials. In the event 
of a fire, the fuel break would 
slow the fire down giving firé- 
fighters an opportunity to sur- 


says, ‘if lever find out what it is, it'll probably take 
all the fun out of having it.” 


‘Controlled’ burning seen as part of 
effort to curb unnatural overgrowth 


TREES’ DEMISE ALLOWS HIGH UNDERBRUSH / CONTROVERSIAL TECHNIQUE 


round it. In the meantime, the 
fuelbreaks are not barren waste- 
lands. They are covered with 
larger trees; in fact, in places 
the fuelbreaks provide the only 
passages through otherwise 
impenetrable brush. 


This widespread, dense scrub 
is the result of poor logging 
practices decades ago. 

Before the loggers came, the 
tall trees cut off the sunlight 
and the thick groundcover was 
naturally suppressed. When the 
big trees were. logged out, the 
brush flourished. 

Sone of the trees were also 
burned by Henry Covell who 
wanted grasslands for his cattle. 

Ironically, fire prevention ef- 
forts have increased the threat 
to the remaining big trees. Be- 


fore the university was built, 
periodic fires burned off what’ 


lowscrub there was before it 
could get very tall. The fires 


were low and did not harm the 


bigger trees. 

Nowthese fires are suppressed 
and the scrub is over ten feet tall 
in places. 


See Page 9 
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County Supervisors give up authority 
for Buena Vista Migrant Workers Camp 


SIGNIFICANT SLV ZONING CASE / SUPERVISORS TO SEE REAGAN? 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


The Santa Cruz County Board 
of Supervisors last Tuesday ap- 
proved a transfer of their admin- 
istrative authority over the Buen- 
a Vista Migrant Labor Camp in 
Watsonville to the county’s Hou- 
sing Authority. 

They also moved to eliminate 
the camp’s most pressing short- 
range problem: the danger of a 
repetition of serious sewage over- 
flows which have occurred du- 
ring the past two sunmers. 

Long-term prospects for mi- 
grant housing in Santa Cruz 
County, however, were thrown 
into doubt as a representative 
of the Housing Authority reveal- 
ed that funds might not be 
available fromthe Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmer’s Hone Ad- 
ministration (FHA) for perma- 
nent facilities to house migrant 
workers and Aptos Supervisor 
Ralph Sanson, who is retiring 
this year, questioned the moral- 
ity of continued county backing 
for such projects. 

The Board’s action, coming at 
the end of a long day of dissen- 
tion-fraught decisions on other 
issue, was based on revised re- 
ports fromthe county’s Planning 
and Public Works Departments. 


_DON GRUNSKY 


The Supervisor had balked at 
taking binding steps at their Jan- 
uary 4 meeting and had referred 
the questions of sewage disposal 
and the suitability of the present 
camp site for long-range develop- 
ment to a group composed of 
Pajaro Supervisor Henry Mello, 
the Planning, Environmental 
Health, and Public Works De- 
partments, and the Housing Au- 
thority. 


THREE PLANS 


Three alternatives had pre- 
viously been presented as pos- 


sible sewerage solutions: 

(1) ‘Plan A”, designed to 
serve the camp ‘only through the 
next season, would have author- 
ized installation of ten to fifteen 
seepage pits in an area between 
two adjacent properties, the 
Sheriff’s Rehabilitation Center 
and a parcel “loaned” by the 
county to Granite Construction 
Conpany. This alternative, with 
an estimated: cost of $16,750, 
would have involved a waiver of 
legal limitations on sewage app- 
lication rates; the plan would 
have entailed an application rate 
sone five times greater than coun- 
ty standards. 

(2), “Plan B” would have up- 
ped the number of sewage pits 
to fifty, while retaining the ba- 


‘I don’t see any difference 
between an 18-year-old 
and a 35-year-old, or a 50-year-old’ 


SENATOR GRUNSKY 
SPEAKS ON YOUTH 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento 
Following is a transcript of 
portions of an interview given 
‘pecently to a Press staffer by- 
Santa Cruz's State Senator Don- 
ald Grunsky. 
Sen. Grunsky’s district in- 
- cludes the counties of Santa 
Cruz and San Luis Obispo and 
‘coastal areas in between. On 
‘January 24; Grunsky became the 
| principal Senate author of a 
major coastal management bill 
which barely failed to. make it 
put of the Legislature in 1971. 


The interview transcript 
reproduces sone of his comments 
on the youth vote and young | 
people. 

Q: Regarding your oopulariky’| 
with electors, and if you are: 


going to run for reelection this | : 


year, does the growth of the 
Santa Cruz campus present any 
challenge to yon? 

Not at all, because I represent 
an area with a half a million peo- 
ple and I’ve never had any trou- 
ble getting my share of the sup- 
port or votes fromyounger peo- 
ple. And now if it’s age 18, it 
doesn’t present a problem. I 

See Page 10 


r opers. 


sic modus operandi of Plan A. 
Both plans A and B would have 
involved substantial punping of 
sewage from the camp/to suita- 
bly remote sewage pjt-locations. 

(3) “Plan C’’, the one adopted 
by. the Board on Tuesday, of- 
fered a more permanent sofu- 
tion in the form of sewage la- 
goons—ponds larger than sewage 
pits and much more controlled 
in terms of aeration, composi- 
tion and odor. 

At the January 4 meeting, 
Plan B had been presented as 
more expensive than A, with 
Plan C being the most expensive 
choice. On last Tuesday, how 
ever, it turned out that B’s cost 
was estimated at $27,350, where 
Plan C became the intermediate 
proposal; coming in at $25,475. 

The difference was caused by 
a discovery that the county al- 
ready had some of the pipeline 
needed for Plan C available for 
use. The lagoons, surrounded by 
fences, will not have to be as 
far away fromthe camp and the 
pits would have. Less pipeline 
will be involved, and most sew- 
age flow will result from gravity, 
not punping. 

The decision to construct la- 
goons, although obviously prefer- 
able from an engineering stand- 
point, raised the question of 
whether or not the Supervisors 
wanted the camp to remain in- 
definitely at its present location. 

Initsreport dated February 1, 
the Planning Department cited 
an earlier docunent it had pre- 
pared in 1966 which stated: 
“.the microclimatic conditions, 
together with the presence of the 
existing County Dunp and an ag- 
gregate quarry ‘upwind’ of the 


’ gite’s 42 developable acres, makes 


the permanent use of the site for 
housing a marginal prospect at 
best.” 

The Planning Department re- 
peated in the report its former 
recommendation that “another 
site closer to public and conmer- 
cial services and other residential 
neighborhoods be sought.” 

Appointment of a site selec- 
tion committee and the sub::is- 
sion of an application for frnds 
to the state office of Migrant 


Services was also recommended. 


“RISKY” 


The Public Works Depart ment, 
though, in a note dated February 
2, stated that: “It is our opinion 
that the Sewage Ponds are far 
more desireable than the seepage 
pits for they give a greater as- 
surance of providing adequate 
treatment. An underground dis- 
posal system of such qualifies 
[ie.: the sewage pit Proposals] 
in this area is risky.” - /¢ 

Mello had previously been 
opposed to “lagooning” because 
of the bad precedent which he 
felt it might set for other devel- 
“What we do ourselves, 
we pretty much have to let 
others do,”’ he said. 

But Tuesday, in urging the 


| Board to adopt Plan C, he said 


that provisions for fences, aera- 
tion, chlorination and odor had 
convinced him that the lagoons 


See Page 10 
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ENGINEERING SCIENCE, INC. 
LOSES BID FOR WATER STUDY CONTRACT 
BECAUSE OF HONOLULU BRIBERY SCANDAL 


Engineering Science, inc., their reputation smeared with an al- 
leged bribery attempt, failed last week to receive a $1 nillion 
contract for the preparation of water quality control plans in three 
Southern California water basins, the Los Angeles River Basin, the 
Tulare Lake Basin, and the Santa Clara River Basin in Ventura’ 
River Basin. 

The California State Water Resources Control Board, meeting in 
Los Angeles last Thursday, instructed their staff to ‘‘reevaluate”’ 
an offer by the Arcadia firm to conduct the lucrative surveys. It 
had been universally expected that they should be picked. 

One of the firm’s best contacts on the state board had been its 
chairman, Kerry W. Mulligan. Mulligan has been charged, along with 
Harvey Ludwig, ESI’s Chairman of the Board, and Joseph Feeney, 
another top executive, of trying to bribe an urban renewal official 
in Honolulu with a $20,000 check. 

The bribe allegedly involved a $2.5 million sewage treatment 
plant contract for the Pearl Harbor area. 

Mulligan has resigned fromhis chairmanship, effective February 
26 and did not preside over Thursday’s meeting. i 


GARLIC OIL MAY REPLACE DDT SPRAY 
IN CASE OF MOSQUITOS , APHIDS, OTHERS 


Prompted by the general disrepute into which DDT has fallen, 
two Indian scientists, §S.U. Amonkar and A. Banerji of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Center, started a search for a harmless replace- 
ment. They settled on garlic, because its “nontoxic nature... to 
higher animals has been established on the basis that it has been 
used for edible purposes for a long time.” 

They discovered that garlic oil is deadly to at least four species 
of mosquitos. 

Precious research by D.D. Greenstock of the Henry Doubleday 
Research Association of Braintree, England, had shown that garlic 
oil can destroy aphids, cabbage-white butterfly caterpillars, and 
Colorado beetle larvae. 


STANFORD STUDENT FIGHTS SECRECY 
OF FDA TOXICOLOGICAL TESTS ON HOTDOGS 


Dale Hattis, a Stanford grad student, and the Environmental 
Defense Fund have filed suit in a US district court in San Fran- 
cisco to force the governnent to release confidential test data on a 
food additive widely used in coloring hot dogs and sandwich meats. 
The suit declares that the additive, sodium nitrate, has been shown 
to cause cancer and genetic changes in laboratory experiments. 

The Food and Drug Administration insists that toxicological 
test results concerning the compound cannot be legally made 
public because they involve trade secrets of the hot dog industry. 

Dr. Joshua Lederberg, Nobel Prize winning geneticist at Stan- 
ford, contends that scientists cannot weigh the safety of food add- 
itives unless all experimental evidence is made public. He is sup- 
porting Hattis in the case. 

Sodium nitrate is a compound widely used to preserve the red 
color in frankfurters(hot dogs would be grey without the additive), 
salami and other cold cuts. According to Lederberg, sodiumnitrate 
has been used to induce mutations in bacteria. Other experiments 
have shown that it can combine with conmon food compounds to 
yield a class of chemicals known as nitrosamines, which can cause 
cancer in rats and mice. 


CALTECH ANTISMOG PLAN 
DRAWS FIRE FROM L.A. BUREAUCRAT 


A Caltech plan to reduce smog was recently attacked by the 
director of the Los Angeles County Air Pollution Control District, 
Robert Chass. 


Chass said that the burden of the proposed plan would be on 
consuners and not on auto manufacturers where it belongs. 

The Caltech plan would reduce smog in Los Angeles County by 
as much as eighty per cent using present technology, at a cost of 
one billion dollars. 

Key recommendations in the plan call for incentives and pen- 
alties — possible gas rationing — to curtail auto driving by twenty 
per cent. 

Mandatory conversion of 500,000 commercial motor vehicles to 
burn propane, butane, or natural gas, installation of emission 
control systems on cars built between 1960 and 1970, banning 
many vehicles, and shutting down plants during smog alerts are 
the major proposals of the plan. 

Chass said that gas rationing would be unfair because it would 
affect people who plan to drive away from the Los Angeles basin 
area, or drive during non-rush hours when auto exhaust is not a 
problem. 

Chass also doubted that there were 500,000 commercial vehicles 
in the Los Angeles area. He stated that present controls over indus- 
trial air pollution are as tough as technology permits. 
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Lieutenant Governor Ed Reinecke 
visited Santa Cruz last week to speak 
before the annual affair that the 
Chamber ofConmerce throws just to 
let themselves knowthey’re still alive. 
He had a few things to say about the 
People’s Lobby’s upcoming Clean En- 
vironment Act which will appear as an 
initiative on the June ballot. 

And the Santa Cruz Sentinel, true 
to form, was more than interested. 

In their Thursday, February 3, is- 
sue, the Sentinel’s editors managed to 
print almost every one of Mr. Rei- 
necke’s inane and for the most part 
irrational remarks on the front page. 
The layout, surprisingly enough, was 
logical and clear; double headline and 
the attention of the vast majority of 
the local paper’s many readers. 

Reinecke labeled the initiative a 
“takeover by a lot of militants and a 
lot of radicals”. 

Well, maybe it’s radical to long for 
the survival of a fairly decent envir- 
onment in an age where industrialists 
and investors seem to feel that the 
carefully tempered atmosphere of a 
skyscraper is safe refugefrom the ha- 
voc they are wreaking on the world. 
But Ed should recall, when he speaks 
of militancy, that the initiative pro- 
cess is the ultimate in democracy. 

Indeed, Reinecke does not fear 
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the “‘radical fringe’, he quavers be- 
fore the middle-of-the-road: ‘‘A mo- 
therhood bill...nobody is going to 
come out against clean air,’’ he point- 
ed out. Anywhere outside the com- 
mercialized pall of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the fact that the measure 
is striving to maintain or create 
living conditions which are consider- 
ed universally desirable might seem 
more an advantage than a drawback. 
It is true that the all-encompasing 
aspects of the act increase the dif- 
ficulty of passing it, but the People’s 
Lobby feels strongly that all points 
are nowor-never issues. 

The Lieutenant Governor listed 
numerous objections on __ specific 
points: 

He says a single protest could 
shut down a polluting industry. How 
many times should it be necessary to 
report a crime before government 
will respond? Obviously, if an in- 
dustry is exceeding pollution stan- 
dards, a private individual should on- 
ly need to bring it to the attention of 
enforcement agencies for appropriate 
action to be taken. And you shouldn't 

have to be Ralph Nader or the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel. 

A person possessing an out-of-tune 
auto may be jailed, said Reinecke. 

See Page 11 


MY LIE 


An article by Semour M. Hersh 
which appeared in the January 22 
and .29 editions of the New Yorker 
magazine summarized the informa- 
tion surrounding the massacres in 
the villages of Son My, South Viet- 
nam on March 16, 1968. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from this article 
about the US Army are ominous and 
frightening. 

Briefly, what apparently took 
place was this: a mission was planned 
against a suspected Viet Cong strong- 
hold, the object being to kill as many 
of the enemy as possible and thereby 
improve the image and promotion 
possibilities of the commanders in- 
volved. The understanding that the 
body count was expected to be high 
was so greatly emphasized that some 
hyper-energetic soldiers ended up 
slaughtering innocent civilians. The 
news of this huge war crime was, of 
course, ignored or suppressed by an 
entire chain of command, whose 
members saw the unfurling of such 
an atrocity as a threat to their plans 
for promotion. In effect, the but- 
chering of Vietnamese at My Lai 4 
and My Khe 4 was planned, carried 
Out, and covered up in the interests 
of a high body count—good for a 
number of military careers. 

It took nearly two years for the 
truth to work its way up through the 
morass of fear and deceit. And in the 
end, charges filed against a group of 
officers were dropped, save for two, 
one of whom was acquitted. The 
other (Lieutenant Calley), albeit 
found guilty, has of late had his sen- 
tence systematically reduced. 


We now can add several more lev- 
els to the machine of lies. It appears 
that the entire Army, from the Lieu- 
tenants in the field on up to the 
Secretary of the Army, Stanley 
Resor himself, have reason to run 
from the strong daylight of the pub- 
lic eye. It looks as if any serious 
crime committed in Vietnam will 
be whitewashed, since such an inci- 
dent jeopardizes the jobs of every of- 
ficer in the hierarchy above the per- 
petrator. A criminal act makes the 
commander in charge of the unit in- 
volved look bad; that’s the way the 
Army sees things; ergo, crimes simp- 
ly are ignored. 


What this means is that the entire 
Vietnam war, the most expensive 
and explosive (literally) in. history, 
the bloodiest stain on the American 
moral fabric, is run not for greedy 
capitalists, not solely out of irrational 
anti-Communist fears, but in large 
measure. to bolster the careers of 
every Army officer in the shooting. 
Here is the answer to how it is that 
the war continues after all the evi- 
dence shows it to be a folly. Here is 
the reason why the Army consistent- 
ly defends policies which everyone 
can see are ridiculous and tragic. 
This is the motivation behind the 
Army's efforts to curb journalistic 
inquiry into the day-to-day workings 
of the Vietnam War Machine. If.the 


war is shown to be stupid and is | 


therefore terminated, a sizeable num- 
ber of unemployed military men is in 
the offing, and a great many egos are 
at stake. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


‘SERIOUS MUSIC WOULD BE APPRECIATED’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 
Dear Sirs: 

Until fairly recently, the FM radio band was devoted almost 
exclusively to serious music and news. Nowadays more and more 
FM stations are finding it unprofitable, to continue this sort of 
programming and are going over to more “popular” formats—either 
pop ‘‘Muzak” arrangements or rock. The broadcasters, of course, 
have a good case: it seems that serious music draws small audiences 
which tend to be less responsive to advertising than other groups. 
Of the local FM stations, only KWAV has a daily serious music pro- 
gram. 

I was discouraged to read in the CHP that the newly reactivated 
KRUZ will offer mainly “progressive rock’, thereby duplicating 
other local FM stations. While the DJ’s and the general tone of the 
programs will, I’m sure, be different from the commercial stations. 
It will provide no real alterfrative to existing fare. A comparison be- 
tween other university stations is useful. 

In the Boston area, Harvard, MIT, B.U., Brandeis and Emerson 
all have their own FM stations. Harvard’s (WHBR) probably strikes 
the best balance between rock, news and serious music. One special 
feature is their musical “Orgies”, in which only a certain type of 
music is aired, e.g., 48 hours of Mozart chronologically from K.| 
through the Requiem, 4 hours of music for the horn, or some sort 
of Jazz orgy. MIT (WTBS) has special programs of electronic music 
and BU (WBUR) has a daily show which plays only works ‘‘compos- 
ed before midnight, December 31, 1799”. 

From the large audiences I see at concerts and other cultural 
events on campus, I know that serious music would be appreciated 
both here and, FCC permitting, in the Santa Cruz area. In this way, 
KRUZ would provide a unique service to the Santa Cruz conmunity. 


Martin Mach 


‘TRUE IMMORTALITY’ 


To the City ona Hill Press: 


Jim Gaw’s comment on the relation of cemetaries to death was 
a bit blunt, but I think you misunderstood his meaning in your edi- 
torial, ‘“‘Consciousness Zero.’’ I myself like to visit graveyards, and 
I consider the stealing of gravestones to weigh down the rearends of 
automobiles to be nothing short of reprehensible. But not enough of 
us yet realize something which poets have been telling us for centur- 
ies: the entire earth is a graveyard; no matter where one walks, he 


walks over the bodies of decayed human beings (after all, mausoleums, 


cement crypts, and mass embalmment have been with us only for a 
few years, relatively speaking). Not enough of us realize that dead 
hunan bodies have fertilized the very food that we eat today, and 
that without general death and decay there would be no food to eat 
at all. Not enough people realize that Nature doesn't really care 
about a man’s name or whether a loving son hired a'stone-cutter to 
carve WE LOVE YOU, MOTHER on a piece of granite. All Nature 
cares about is the future use she can make of the bodies which she re- 
claims. After all, rain, heat, and cold wear the inscriptions off of 
grave markers; yet how many people would seriously contend that 
Nature is thereby desecrating the dead? 

It is good to remember the names and deeds of one’s ancestors; 
but it should be realized that those memories are retained and car- 
ried about in brains that also will one day moulder in the grave. 
Memories are valuable; they are what provide substance and direction 
to our conscious life. But memory and conscious life are not eternal. 
True immortality does not reside in the human mind and its pro- 
ducts—books, records, monuments; these things are useful for man 
for as long as he is on this planet, but when the race’s time on earth 
is finished, he must gracefully release them to oblivion. True immor- 
tality comes when one presents his body willingly to a hungry earth. 
To live, man takes energy from the earth; when he dies, earth takes 
that energy back again to fashion it into some other form. If we re- 
fuse to recognize our bodies as living promissory notes which signify 
an ever-increasing debt that we owe to earth, and thus try to avoid 
realizing our responsibility to pay back that debt some day, our arro- 
gance won’t keep us fromdying (Nature will take care of that well 


enaigh); but it will prevent us fromknowing who our real parents 
are —death and decay. 


Walt Whitman once wrote: 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 


tee Pile do you think has become of the wonen and chil- 
ren 


They are alive and well somewhere, 
The smallest sprout shows there is really no death... 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die. is different from what any one supposed, and 
luckier. i 
My friend, we're sorry we lost your name, 
But we're printing your letter, just the same. 


PRESS 
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BY RUTH FRARY, M.D. 


HEPATITIS 

Q. Can Hepatitis be prevented? 

A. Two forms of hepatitis, believed to be viral in origin, have 
been described, infectious hepatitis and serum hepatitis. Although 
both forms may be transmitted by either needle innoculation or by 
person-to-person contact, serum hepatitis is more often the result 
of the former (usually by blood transfusion). 


Gamma globulin is effective in prevention of infectious hepatitis 
if administered within 7 to 10 days after known exposure. Although 
it is possible to test for the antigen associated with serum hepatitis, 
it is not practical to do so for the person exposed by ordinary con- 
tact, because we have no serumavailable to give him. All potential 

blood donors should be screened for HAA (hepatitis associated 
antigen) to prevent the spread of serum hepatitis through trans- 
fusion. 


LECITHIN 


Q. Lecithin is in half the processed foods I see; why and what 
does it do to people? Where is it from? Should we avoid it? 

A. Lecithin is a phospho-lipid widely distributed in human and 
other animal tissues. It contains both saturated and unsaturated 
fatty acids. It is used in processed foods for texture, solidity, and 
fat content. Since we need both saturated and unsaturated fats in 
our diet it can do no harm. It is a naturally occurring substance — 
no need to avoid it unless you are avoiding fats in general. 


POISON OAK 


Q. Is the small-leaved, reddish, vine-like plant that grows by the 
ocean and looks like poison-oak really poison-oak? 

A. The size of the leaf on the poison oak plant varies by the time 
of the year, by the soil and growing conditions. Perhaps what you 
have seen near the ocean has very poor growing conditions and thus 
has smaller leaves. Poison oak has a triple leaf, with prominent veins 
and shiny surface. The leaves may remain green all year in deep 
shade or they turn a beautiful red or gold in the fall. Growth ranges 
froma spindly plant to a full bush or climbing vine and occurs from 
sea level to 5,000 feet altitude. All parts of the plant are irritating at 
all times of year. 


LOW BLOOD SUGAR 
Q. Would you explain hypoglycemia? 


A. The word hypoglycemia means a level of blood sugar below 
the fasting level. The mechanism for maintaining a normal blood 
glucose level are complex and disturbances in these intricate mech- 
anisms may develop at one or more points. 


Low blood sugar produces symptoms of weakness, faint feeling or 
extreme fatigue, often with a definite time relationship to eating. 
Blood tests taken at intervals following the ingestion of a measured 
amount of glucose will show levels below a normal fasting level. 
These symptoms may also be caused by anemia, chronic infection 
or depression. 


Hypoglycemic states may occur in people who later develop dia- 
betes. Rarely, tumors which secrete insulin in abnormal amounts 
will cause hypoglycemia. Low blood sugar is more commonly a 
functional, reactive disorder which simply means that something 
within the person causes him to produce more insulin than he 
needs or his own anti-insulin regulatory mechanisms are not work- 
ing well. 


The treatment for reactive hypoglycemia is dietary management’ 
and sometimes psychotherapy. One must avoid the quickly absor- 
bed carbohydrates such as ice cream, candy, fruit juices and eat 
four or five meals a day consisting of a balance of protien, fat and 
more slowy absorbed carbohydrates. 


CEREALS SHOULD BE BETTER NOW! 


The California Cereal Enrichment Law became effective January 
1, 1972. The federal voluntary enrichment standards for white flour, 
white bread, white rice and degerminated cornmeal will be manda- 
tory in California. These refined products must have the B vitamins 
(thiamin and niacin) and iron restored to the level of the whole 
grain. When other changes in federal standards are made by FDA 
they automatically will be adopted in California. 


The California law further states that all combination foods 
containing 25% or more white flour, white rice, or degerminated 
cornmeal must have this cereal ingredient enriched. Many snack 
foods and most bakery goods will be enriched. 


The iron deficiency prevalent in pregnant women, children and 
adolescents, and the poor in general should improve with these 
mandatory enrichment programs. 


GOOD REASON 


When the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California meet at the U.C. 
Extension Building in downtown Los 
Angeles every other month, there’s 
only one way to describe the decor: ' 
grimy. From the swirling smog with- 
out to the off-yellow plaster and 
bleary vinyl within, the environment 
bespeaks both» the fiscal plight of 
higher educatién in a day when 
deeply anti-intellectual administra- 
tions sit on top of the heaps in Sa- 
cramento and Washington, and the 
anti-aesthetic ethic of the Great In- 
dustrial Southland. One plunges from 
the power-driven carbon monoxide 
atmosphere of L.A. into the power- 
mad carbon monoxide atmosphere 
of power politics. 

Steven Williamson, and his moti- 
vations, fit right in. 

Now, we've never quite been able 
to ascertain just what it is that Mr. 
Williamson does for the A.S.U.C. 
Student Lobby or the A.S.U.C. at 
U.C. Davis, but that he does perform 
some useful function for both stu- 
dent bureaucracies is a sure bet. At 
least he always seems to be around 
whenever student “‘leaders’’ are ham- 
mering out a rhetorical piece de re- 
sistance or planning an_ over-the- 
(lunch)-counter lobbying operation. 
When an argument arises between 
students, he is always there to 
smooth things over; he seems to be 
particularly knowledgeable about 
splits on the Board of Regents and 
aware of how best to exploit them. 
His wisdom is generally: caution; 
keep your mouth shut now so that 


you can continue to be effective 
later; forgive and remember; above 
all, be dignified, make them respect 
you, pounce silently and fiercely. 
when you know you can win. No 
wonder, then, that he’s so useful. 

After all, one has to be realistic, 
one has to slither when dealing with 
snakes in the grass. Information is so 
hard to come by, especially impor- 
tant information: one must have 
contacts, obtain trust while not de- 
serving it, maintain one’s image, let 
others leak the information one has 
gleaned. The folly of the straight- 
forward statement is proved conclu- 
sively by the fact that not one state- 
ment made orally or verbally at a 
Regents’ meeting is straightforward. 
Glory lies in allegory. Norton Simon 
is blunt, of course, but how does one 
deal with a blunt smoke-screen? 

On Friday morning, January 21— 
the morning of the most recent 
gathering of Regents in Los Angeles— 
it fell to our lot to be the first to in- 
form Mr. Williamson (who is also 
active in the coordination—you might 
call it manipulation if you were un- 
dignified—of the A.S.U.C. Student 
Body President’s Council) that Isa 
Infante, so recently elected Campus 
Representative from U.C. Santa Cruz, 
had resigned her post. He was dis 
appointed. 

He writhed atop the desk near the 


mouth of a narrow hallway which | 


leads to the Regents’ meeting room 
and beyond (the Regents were in 
“Executive (secret) Session” at the 

See Page 11 


MISERY 


The recent exchange of letters 
over the College V Theatre Guild 
production of Moliere’s The Miser 
in the Feedback columnof this paper 
demonstrates a madly regrettable, 
but highly amusing, contest of his- 
trionic one-upmanship 

Press Drama Critic Bruce Tanner’s 


January 13th review of The Miser ~ 


was a subjective while logical con- 
sideration of the merits and ready de- 
merits of that production. Mr. Tan- 
ner approached the play as any cri- 
tic approaches a work of art: with 
firm biases and thoughtful, tried pre- 
ferences, Mr. Tanner prefers, for ex- 
ample, an integrated and coopera- 
tive cast performance to. solitary 
stage-theft and random congeries of 
individual actors. As he pointed out, 
The Miser was a woefully fragmented 
production. He honestly said so. He 
saw, responded, and articulated. He 
did not attack personalities. 

Not so much can be said for 
sorry Edward Franks. He addressed 
Mr. Tanner’s review not as a thought- 
ful piece of dramatic criticism, but 
with a wholly defensive venomous 
self regard. Conscious both of his 
reputation and his prestige, Franks 
retaliated. 

[In his blind fury, Mr. Franks ig- 
nored the January 13th review of 
The Miser by Mark Dennis. Mr. 


Dennis’ more tender critique of the 
production did not cause Mr. Franks 
to bristle. Therefore, the eager di- 
rector could not respond. This in- 
ability to grasp subtelty is lament- 
able in someone who professes to 
make art.] 

On the return attack for the Loy- 
alists was Monsieur M. Joyet. He 
defended Moliere as any casually ob- 
sessed Frenchman would, and sliced 
the Anglophiliac players with un- 


abashed bitterness and articulate bite. : 


While this paper might gleefully join 
in the slough of scorn Monsieur 
Joyet dumped upon the ‘’pseudo- 
Englishman and snobs” who perform- 
ed The Miser, we cannot appreciate 
the wisdom or the critical honesty 
of such good fun. 

The entire exchange in the pages 
of this paper demonstrated how one 
vociferous segment of the public 
invariably reacts to theatre, or any 
art form for that matter. Everyone 
involved racked up a few more so- 


cial points—so did we. Making waves — 


is fun and prestigious. 

But it is not good theatre. 

The Press cannot condone or even 
fully understand the genteel wrath 
with which comfortable dilletantes 
approach or respond to theatre. But 
we will continue to pass it on to our 
readers, for their hilarious pity. 


ang 
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BY KEVIN KOLLIOS 
Staff Writer 


Miles Davis: Live-Evil, Colum- 
bia. (Two-record set) 


Miles Davis first brought us 
music which came to be termed 
“free form’’—obviously because 
of its domineering use of impro- 
visation-with the origination of 
In A Silent Way. 

Although his ‘‘free forn{’ mu- 
sic initiated a style of its own it 
must be made clear that Miles 
Davis by no means innovated 
“free form” music. Improvisation 
occurred with increasing frequen- 
cy fromthe early sixties, and its 
utilization could be more effec- 
tively attributed to John Coltrane 
than Miles Davis. This contention 
can be illustrated effectively, as 
one need only compare for ex- 
ample, the certainly more ad- 
vanced stage of ‘free form” cre- 
ated on John Coltrane Featuring 
Pharoah Sanders Live in Seattle 
recorded in 1965 with that on 
In A Silent Way recorded much 
later. Whereas the fleecy, rich, 
and delicate sounds of /n A S&i- 
lent Way introduced us to Miles. 
young and novel style of “free 
form’, Bitches Brew represented 
the extensively excited matura- 
tion of this style. However, Miles 
Davis’ sound continued to evolve 


and brought us Miles Davis at - 


Fillmore. The latest delineation 
of this evolution is Live-Evil. 
With no intention to belittle 
Miles Davis in any manner, men- 
tion must be made of the signi- 
ficant and fascinating members 
which have contributed to Miles 
Davis’ evolution. Some of the 
more remarkable and influential 
members include Tony Williams, 
Larry Young, John McLaughlin, 
Wayne Shorter, Chick Corea, Jack 
DeJohnette and Keith Garrett. 
Throughout Miles’ career, con- 
stant and comparatively _fre- 
quent changes have characterized 
his bands. Hence, the sound of 
his music was in a state of con- 
stant change as the variation of 
musicians occurred. The musi- 
cians mentioned above only con- 
stitute a few of the remarkable 


musicians that performed with | 


Miles Davis and only include 
those since In A Silent Way. 
Of course, these musicians with 
their unique and novel styles in- 
fluenced Miles Davis’ sound, but 
the, influence of Miles Davis as 
leader of these musicians should 
not be underestimated or dwarfed 
by any means. 

The principle members of 
Live-Evil include 1)Airto Mor- 
eira, a Brazilian percussionist 
who has ‘appeared with Miles 
since Miles Davis at Fillmore, 
2)Michael Henderson, a new 
member on bass, 3)on saxophone 
Gary Bartz, another recent ad- 
dition, 4)John McLaughlin, the 
veteran guitarist of several Miles 
Davis bands, 5)drummer Jack De- 
Johnette, who has been with 
Miles since Bitches Brew, 6) Keith 
Jarrett, who made his debut with 
Miles on Miles Davis at Fillmore 
as organist, on piano, and 7)Miles 
Davis on trumpet 

Other musicians who play a 
comparatively minor part—they 
appear on one or two of the 
shorter tracks—include Dave Hol- 
land, bass; Hermeto Pascoal, elec- 
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Miles Davis = further into self 


tric piano, whistling and voice; 
Herbie Hancock, keyboard; Chick 
Corea, keyboard; Wayne Shorter, 
saxophone; William Cobham, 
drums Joe Sawinul, keyboard; 
Khalil Balakrishna, sitar; Ron 
Carter, bass; and Conrad Roberts, 
narration. 

Attaining the new position as 
pianist, Keith Jarrett effectively 
steps into the departed Chick 
Corea’s place. Jarrett’s brilliant 
patterns are most effectively u- 
tilized on “Funky Tonk” which 
includes hisunaccompanied solo. 
The mood and melodic flow of 
this novel solo is one of the pin- 
nacles of the album, and repre- 
sents Jarrett’s tremendous key- 
board capabilities. 

Adjectives such as “‘brilliant’’, 
“effective”, ‘‘tremendous’’, etc. 
are used so often that they mean 
very little. For Keith Jarrett and 
any musician there are several 
prerequisites he must fulfill to 
earn such descriptive words. To 
begin with, he must excell on 


his capability compares with any 
instrumentalist on his instrument 
Also, he must be innovative to 
the extent that his melodic and 
rhythmicideas are novel and not 
merely a repetition and blending 
of others’ styles. In addition, he 
must effectively combine his ca- 
pabilities and innovative ideas to 
blend with the musicians he is 
performing with-assuming they 
are capable and worthy of such a 
blend. Jarrett’s capabilities com 
pare with those of any pianist 
around. The flow, melodic lines, 
rhythm, organization, and dynam- 
ics of his solo are worthy of com- 
parison to any classical lines. His 
utilization of both the right and 
left hand—previously pianists, 
such as McCoy Tyner, confined 
their left hand to the song’s 
chord structure while the right 
hand improvised to it—frees him 
so that his solo in all respects 
rivals any classical composition. 
In addition, the effective util- 
ization of the tone and sus- 
taining capabilities of the electric 
piano contribute to his unique 
style and use of this instrument. 
Guitar, in the past serving as 
a less significant instrument in 
Miles’ bands, now ascends to a 
position of equal importance as 
a solo instrument. John Mc- 


his instrument to the extent that | 


Laughlin, beyond a doubt one of 
the most fascinating and inno- 
vative guitarists of our time, 

possesses a unique ability to 

strive toward newer heights, and 
his style, because of this, fre- 
quently is in a state of trans- 
formation. To support this, one 
need only compare his instru- 

mentation on any of the more 
proninent LP’s he appears on. A 
list would include, to mention a 
few, his solo album Extrapolation, 
his earlier work with Miles on 
In A Silent Way, and Bitches 
Brew, and his work with The 
Tony Williams Lifetime on Em- 
ergency and Turn It Over. Live- 
Evil represents no exception to 
the established norm. Actually, 

it contains some of the more im- 
pressive instrumentations Mc- 
Laughlin has created. In a period 
when most guitar players live off 
the cliches and lines of previous 
greats—such as Jimi Hendrix, Eric 
Clapton, and Wes Montgomery— 
an innovative guitarist such as 
John McLaughlin has few con- 


temporaries worthy of compar- 
ison. McLaughlin combines his 
control of speed, dynamics, rhy- 


_ thmand melody to elicit a cap- 


ability matched by few. None of 
his instrumentation is cliche-ori- 
ented. His technique is not ham- 
pered by the repetitiveness of his 
contemporaries. Freeing himself 
in his way, McLaughlin utilizes 
his capabilities and innovative 
techniques accelerating toward 
further stylistic pinnacles on. his 
instrument. Miles, by giving him 
a more important role in his 
music, recognizes McLaughlin’s 
revolutionary work on his in- 
strument and effectively frees 
him to play a more dominant 
position in order that his novel 
ideas can better contribute to 
the evolution of the Miles Davis 
sound. Live-Evil adds another 
dimension to what the guitar, 
especially in McLaughlin’s hands, 
can see, and do. 

Utilizing electronic equip- 
ment first on Bitches Brew in 
the form of echo, Miles Davis 
here effectively extends his usage 
of such equipment to the wah- 
wah. “Funky Tonk” begins with 
a Miles’ solo using the wah-wah 
to create a nice mood contrast 
with Bartz’ following solo. In 
addition, “Inamorata” serves as 


another excellent example of 
Miles’ wah-wah technique. Miles’ 
capable and innovative trumpet 
is sufficiently recognized and 
need not be extensively dealt 

with here. 

Live-Evil is not jazz. In a 
recent interview, Miles Davis in- 
terpreted the calling of his music 
“azz"" as equivalent to calling 
him “nigger”. Ambiguous and 
ludicrous terms such as ‘‘space 
music” aré equally unappropriate. 
This is MUSIC, today, at its 
best, and unparalleled except 
by a few, such as Krysztof Pen- 
dercki, Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
and lannis Xenakis. 

Setting new standards, the 
repetoire of Miles Davis is novel, 
unique, and innovative, rebelling 
and freeing itself from over a 
hundred years of traditional me- 
thods of arranging and compos- 
ing. His concepts of organiza- 
tion are a part of this rebellion. 
Since there is no specific frame- 
work on strict chord structure 
that is present in traditional 


MILES DAVIS 
Drawing by Cheryl Doering 


music, each of Miles’ musicians 
is freer to steer the music, with 
the other members going in the 
direction they desire. The com- 
position’s impromptu organization 
spontaneously unfolds and relies 
on the success of each member’s 
performance. With each musician 
bending and flowing with him, 
the soloing musician is in the 
dominant position to determine 
the structure and organization 


of the composition. The longer 


tracks on Live-Evil elicit a pattern 
whereby one soloist gives way to 
another, each affecting the com- 
Position’s direction. Obviously, 


under this sort of arrangement, — 


the capabilities of the soloist di- 
rectly determines the compo- 
sition’s outcome. One of the 
main reasons Live-Evil portrays 
another step in Miles’ evolution 
is because of the increased capa- 
bilities of his soloists, especially 
in Jarrett’s and McLaughlin's ca- 
ses. The combined efforts of these 
extremely capable and innovative 
musicians blossoms a unique style 
and sound progressive to the 
evolution of music. 

Because Miles Davis’ music 
opens new or foreign territories, 
most listeners find it a difficult 
and unenjoyable experience. Of 


-course, if your realm of music 
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appreciation is limited to con- 
temporaries who play an insig- 
nificant role in the evolution of 
music—e.g., pop musicians and 
groups (I use the term “musi- 
cians” with reluctance) like 
James Taylor, Neil Young, Ten 
Years After, The Who, Burt Ba- 
charach, etc.—who insist on kee- 
ping themselves imprisoned by 

the traditional compositional me- 
thods of their predecessors, 
Miles’ new sense of structure, 
melody, dynamics, and rhythm 
will sound foreign. Pop musi- 
cians are neither capable nor 
innovative, and hence, their sig- 
nifiance in the evolution of 

music is negligible. For exmple, 

both Alvin Lee and Pete Town- 


Seed have created styles that 


are not innovative. Being only 
their own blend of Jimi Hendrix’ 
and Eric Clapton's styles, they 
fail to innovate in any way ori- 
ginal and novel musical concepts. 
Beyond this their capabilities to 
perform on theirinstruments are 
no where near the standards set 
by either Clapton or Hendrix. 
To illustrate this, one need only 
compare any of Lee’s or Town- 
send’s work to that of Hendrix’ 
on the emaculate Electric Lady- 
land nd Clapton's on Wheels of 
Fire. Lee's or Townshend's util- 
ization of speed, melody, dy- 
namics, rhythm and placement 
do not come close to the genius 
that Hendrix and Clapton por- 
tray on these two LP’s. Of course, 
Electric Ladyland and Wheels of 
Fire were recorded four years 
ago, yet Lee’s and Townshend's 
present work cannot compare 
with them! One can easily recog- 
nize how far behind these two 
are if we attempt to make any 
conparison to the recent work of 
John McLaughlin and Miles Davis. 
Similar arguments could be con- 
structed for every pop musician 
because of their lack of pro- 
ficiency or capability on their 
instrument(s), their lack of inno- 
vative genius, and their sheer 
ignorance of recent innovations 
such as “free form’’. 

There are few musicians who 
have freed themselves as has 
Miles from the traditional me- 
thods of composition in an in- 
novative way. The Grateful Dead 
serve as one excellent example. 
Conpositions such as “Dark Star’”’ 
“Chinacat Sunflower-| Know You 
Rider,” “‘Not Fade Away-Goin’ 
Down the Road Feelin’ Bad,” 
and “The Other One’ utilize 
the freedomof impronptu organ- 
ization and structure used by 
Mies, Coltrane, Tony Williams, 
etc. The mere fact that Miles, 
Tony Williams, and The Grate- 
ful Dead, for example, used ‘‘free 
form’ music initiated by Col- 
trane does not make them inno- 
vative or capable. What does 
make their styles unique is the 
utilization of Coltrane’s con 
cepts combined with their own 
capabilities and novel innovative 
genius to create a conpietely 
new form. The Grateful Dead 
possess an acute awareness of 
such concepts as “free form” 
and utilize their knowedge of 
it to the extent that their in- 
novative genius and“capabilities 
result in a style both novel and 
unique. Insignificant musicians 
as illustrated in the Lee-Town- 


See Page 9 
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Insanity, tooth decay, acne 


MURMUR 
OF THE HEART 


BY LINDA HOAG 
Staff Writer 


The first dirty French movie 
| ever saw was Louis Malle’s The 
Lovers. My high school beau and 
! saved up our allowances, lied 
about our ages to the cashier at 
the local ‘art’ theatre, and slip- 
ped in, hoping to find out every- 
thing we had always wanted to 
know but were afraid to ask. 
Malle and | have come a long 
way since then. Whereas The 
Lovers was a ponderous, ‘‘mean- 
ingful” film, overladen with 
heavy erotic symbolism which 
amused rather than aroused me, 
Murmur of the Heart (Le Souffle 
au Coeur) is a delight. 


Malle’s new movie, set in 
Dijon in 1954, is a gentle come- 
dy about the perils and plea- 
sures of sexual awakening. The 
film’s teenage hero, Laurent 
(Benoit Ferreux, a young French 
star with much of the same type 
of charisma as Truffaut's hero, 
Leaud), is the son of a well-to-do 


gynecologist and his passionate 
Italian wife. In addition Laurent 
is blessed with a precocious 
mind, a family library stocked 
with such classics as The Story 
of O, and a pair of brothers who 
discuss modern French literature 
and penis dimension with equal 
facility. The movie's title derives 
from the physiological heart 
murmur which sends Laurent, 


accompanied by his mother, toa _ 
fashionable French spa for a. 


“water cure’’, as well as the mur- 
mur of the heart’s language which 
brings mother and son together, 
emotionally, intellectually, and 
sexually. 


Malle’s greatest talent is his 
ability to create a rapid succes- 
sion of succinct comedy tableaus. 
He blurs the edges between these 
scenes by allowing snatches of 
dialogue to fade from one situa- 
tion to another. | particularly 
enjoyed Laurent’s confession, in 
which the priest continually pres- 
ses him for details concerning his 
sexual offences while eyeing his 
bare leg, and Laurent’s camp- 
fire presentation of Goethe's 
Earl-King poem. 


Malle makes occasional refer- 


The Garden of Allah 


BY CHRIS SCHNEIDER 
Staff Writer 


John Barrymore is truly one 
of our legendary figures. Al- 
though most of us have never 
seen him act, since most of 
his work was in the theatre and 
many of his films were forget- 
table, just the mention of his 
name calls up a certain aura. 
He has become a part of the 
pantheon of 1930s destructive 
geniuses, along with Scott Fitz- 
gerald and others not far from 
the Garden of Allah poolside, 
and this is just by reputation. 
| had never seen him, except 
for the silent melodrama ‘’Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but after 
seeing him in Howard Hawks’ 
“Twentieth Century,” | think 
that the nimbus is deserved. 

After playing great roles like 
“Hamlet,” Barrymore became 
more and more of a self-parody 


until he ended up playing a: 


bad Shakespearian actor in a 
1940s musical with Kay Kyser’s 
orchestra; that’s our loss, but 
at least he made some comedies 
like “Twentieth Century” in the 
process. In it he plays an ego- 
maniac producer named Oscar 
Jaffe, who is such a melodram- 
atic tyrant in all his dealings 
that he doesn’t merely fire his 
various lackies, he points out- 
ward with an “out-into-the- 
storm” gesture and intones with 
a sepulchral glower ‘’! close the 
iron door!’ The film’s plot tells 
how he selects a Macy’s sou- 
brette named Mildred Plotka 
(Carole Lombard), changes her 
name to Lily Garland, and turns 
her into such a star that she 
refuses to take any more of his 
nonsense and he has to win her 
back. They‘re both self-feeding 


little ego machines, but so child- 
ishly and hilariously so that it’s 
great just to watch them, like a 
spectacle in process. Twentieth 
Century is the sort of comedy 
that used to have adjectives like 
“daffy,” ‘‘screwball,’’ and ‘‘mad- 
cap” plastered on it, but the 
important thing is that it’s won- 
derfully successful, unlike later 
comedies that were made after 
those adjectives had soured. 

The picture is hardly a one- 
man show, hovever. Carole Lom- 
bard was an expert at this kind 
of comedy and she plays off of 
Barrymore. beautifully. In all of 
those pictures like My Man God- 
frey, she was infinitely prefer- 
able to someone like Claudette 
Colbert, who was so firmly est- 
ablished as a snooty dame at the 
start that you never quite be- 
lieved the transformation in the 
last reel. Carole Lombard aids 
and abets Barrymore who is 
still in center ring; his character 
is the true theatrical peacock 
whereas hers is merely a talented 
newcomer 

Twentieth Century’ is a com 
pletely fortunate coming toget- 
her of talents. It was directed 
by Howard Hawks, and | think 
it’s the best comedy of his that 
I‘ve seen (better than the un- 
gainly Monkey Business or 
Bringing Up Baby, which even 
though it had the luminous Kath- 
erine Hepburn was a bit too 
frantic for comfort). Everything 
really worked for the best in 
this collaboration — the two 
great talents scripted by Hecht 
and MacArthur and directed by 
Hawks. 

lf Barrymore had to go the 
way of self-parody, this was the 
way to do it. 


ences to the war in Indochina 
and the massacres at Dien Bien 
Phu, presumably to suggest that 
the mentality which condones 
war is the same one which advo- 
cates sexual repression and its 
flip side, machismo. However, 
Malle’s attempt at relevance 
seems somewhat artificial. The 
themes of sex and war are mere- 
ly presented side by side, not 
integrated as they are in Mailer’s 
Why Are We in Vietnam? and 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Ultimately, Malle’s scenes 
of war protests and dinner table 


small talk about the war clutter 
his otherwise unified film, rather 
than add to its social worth. 
Also, the film’s intrinsic moral 
(namely, that masturbation, ju- 
venile homosexual encounters, 
and incest do not necessarily 
cause insanity, tooth decay, or 
acne) seems important enough 
to me to stand on its own. 


! only wish that | had seen 
Murmur of the Heart a \ot soon- 
er. As a bumbling adolescent | 
would have found it positively 
inspiring. 


Special to the Press 


Dennis Schmitz will read his 
poetry here in the College V 
Sesnon Gallery tonight at 8:00 
pm. Admission is 50 ¢. 

The 34-year-old Schmitz won 
the Big Table Book Award in 
1969 for We Weep for our Stra- 
ngeness. He has also published 
Double Exposures, a- Triskelion 
Press book. A third volume 
Monstrous Pictures of Whales 


Fine Arts 


P. 


Movief/ 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Science Lecture Hall 1, 8:00 pm free 
To Die In Madrid. A film and discussion on the Spanish civil 


war, sponsored by SCRAP. 


Stevenson Dining Hall, 8:30 pm 25¢ and 50¢ 
The Fixer. With Alan Bates. From the ‘novel by Bernard Malamud 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:30 and 9:30 pm $1.00 


Hour of the Wolf. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:00, 9:00 and 11:00 pm $1.00 


Morgan. With Vanessa Redgrave. 


Performing Arts Concert Hall, 8:00 pm $1.00 
A Man Called Peter. With Richard Todd and Jean Peters. From 
the biography by Catherine Marshall. 


Crown Dining Hall, 11:30 pm, 25¢ (plus all the 


Twentieth Century. With Carole Lombardand John Barrymore. 
Screenplay by Ben Hecht. (see the article here by Chris Schneider) 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:30 and 9:30 pm 75¢ 


The Wizard of Oz. With Judy Garland, Bert Lahr and Ray Bolger; 


From the novel by Frank Baum (special 50¢ Children’s Matinee at 


2:00 pm , 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:00 and 9:00 pm, $1.00 
The Shop Around the Corner. With James Stewart and Margaret 
Sullivan. also: The Lady Eve. With Henry Fonda and Barbara 


Stanwyck. 


will be published in June by 
Big Table. 

Schmitz is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Sacramento 
State, a fisherman, a teetotaler, 
and father of three. He loves 
handball and his poems have 
appeared in Hudson Review, 
Chicago Review, 
The Young American Peets. - 

Schmitz is a poet of an en- 
tirely original cadence and mix- 


ture of raw-materials. His work 
shows a deep love for and in- 
tegration with nature, while de- 
picting it as violable and violat- 
ed—largely by man. 

The Dennis Schmitz Poetry 
Reading is the fifth in the College 
V Poetry Series. The next read- 


Choice and ings will feature Charles Buk- 


owski and Robin Skelton in 
late February, and Robert Bly 
in Early March. 
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Report card on Uncle Charlie’s Summer Camp 


[Editor’s Note: Following are 
excerpts from a report entitled 
“San Diego and Santa Cruz: 
Some Comparisons” delivered 
to the U.C. Board of Regents 

_ last January 21, by Mr. Harold 
- Hodgkinson of the Center for 
Research and Development in 
Higher Education at UCB. 

Hodgkinson’s report was part 
of a presentation on “Cluster 
Colleges: the University of Cali- 
fornia Experience at Santa Cruz 
and San Diego”’ which included, 
besides the Hodgkinson report, 
presentations from UCSC Chan- 
cellor Dean McHenry and the 
head of UCSD’s first college, and 
some concluding comments by 
University President Charles 
Hitch. 

The occasion was a “Consul- 
tation with the President’’, a re- 
gular Friday morning feature of 
U.C. Regents’ meetings. ] 

The problem of evaluation: 
Most educators, as a rule, are 
unhappy about evaluation ef- 
forts. Evaluation takés time and 
resources away from the ongoing 
program, is often in the hands of 
“outsiders” whose biases are not 
known, yet upon whom the in- 
stitution becomes to some ex- 
tent dependent, often uses tech- 
niques unfamiliar to the on-cam- 
pus groups, etc. Particularly in 
novel or innovative situations, 
to argue for evaluation is to be 


It’s as close as we're 


accused of lack of faith in the 
noble value of the innovative 
effort per se. In addition, pro- 
gram evaluation, from Head Start 
and Higher Horizons to the Peace 
Corps and OEO, generally makes 
the client look bad, as it.is hard- 
er to show that the institution 
is meeting its program objectives 
than it isto show that it isn’t... . 

. . . San Diego began with a 
graduate school mentality and 
“worked down’ while Santa 
Cruz began as an_ undergra- 
duate institution and is ‘‘working 


99 


up”:.: 2 
NO EXPERIMENT 


. .. Neither institution could 
be said to be “experimental,” 
in that an experimental institu- 
tion conducts its program as an 
experiment, with evaluation 
techniques built in from the be- 
ginning. Both institutions have 
come only recently to see the 
necessity of evaluation to prove 
the case they must make. Santa 
Cruz has done more research on 
itself than has San Diego, but on 
neither campus is the research 
being used for purposes of plan- 
ning the future, at least not as 
much as one would like. (How- 
eyer, Lloyd Ring at Santa Cruz 
has written an excellent paper 
laying the groundwork for such 
an effort [Mr. Ring is Assistant 
Chancellor for Academic Ad- 
ministration and Director of Aca- 
demic Planning, Room 292, Cen- 


ever gonna get 


tral Services, x2966], and the 
San Diego climate seems much 


. more favorable for better use of 


evaluation research now). Both 
institutionsrely heavily on the 
concept of residential colleges as 
a way of breaking up the massive 
university into size units in 


pare the San Diego results with 
those of Santa Cruz). 

It is: known nationally that 
students who live away from 
home show much more personal 
growth toward independence, 
intellectual awareness and toler- 
ance. However, there is no evi- 


including: ‘Intellectual - Aesthe- 
tic Extracurriculum’”’, ‘‘Free- 
dom”, “Human Diversity”, 
“Concern for the Improvement 
of Society’’, “Concern for Un- 
dergraduate Learning’, ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Governance”, ‘Meeting 
Local Needs’, “Self-Study and 


S.C. FROSH NATION 
Father possesses a college degree .......----- +++ +e5> 1 Neeans manner sri eet er aa rene 25.1 
Father possesses a postgraduate degree .....-..---.---+- 35.6 cs cai oata ue tae doa Wot eve 14.8 
Parental income over $15,000 .........---202 steers 6258) Sos cee hnl insets 43.3 
Religion of the family: none .........--- ++ ee eters TBO ccrtaseuntes tds eeatee eae 2.6 
Religious preference: none .......-.---- eee eres SP Rs nosed dencenineet oars 18.6 
Average grade in high school: A or A- .......---+++:- GUEG. eiscce dies art ete ens 27.1 
Published original writing ...........2-00 22 eee eres $29 oc ares Gotan arn okein dts 19.1 
National Merit Recognition .............---2--2--5- D526 ces eee eS eens as 13.6 
Highest degree planned: Ph.D. ..........----+++05 30.6) aa Swe Serres 11.3 
Probable occupation: undecided ...............--+-- Sled el sie ed Pe ese ae 14.9 
College is important for making money ............--- | by Pee ee aoe te eee 43.6 


which meaningful human contact 
can be made. (Research indicates 
that there is no ‘‘ideal’”’ size for 
such units; Santa Cruz opts for 
about 700 students per college, 
San Diego for 2000. Santa Cruz 
is a little under the national 
estimates for good size, while 
San Diego is a little over. It 
would have been interesting to 
look comparatively at the effects 
of the different size assumptions 
at the two universities to see if 
we could get closer to the most 
effective size unit, but almost 
nothing has been done to com- 


Music was all we had left of Janis Joplin. But now there’s 


‘ 


dence that students who live in 
college dormitories show any dif- 
ferences compared to students 
who live in private apartments. 


_ It is ironical that on what is 


probably the most beautiful cam- 
pus in the country, students liv- 
ing in the Santa Cruz dormitories 
are plotting ways of leaving the 
dorms for a semi-squalid apart- 
ment in town. Both campuses 


need to find out more about the “ 


specific virtues of residentiality. 
Instruments are now available 
for this purpose which measure 
the effects of various aspects of 
the campus environment on stu-: 
dent growth. 


INVENTORY 


(One of the most interesting 
measures in this area of institu- 
tional environments is the Insti- 
tutional Functioning Inventory, 
developed by the Educational 
Testing Service several years ago, 
and now in common use through- 
out the country. The inventory 
measures [environmental factors 


Planning’’, “Concern for Advanc- 
ing Knowledge”, “Concern for 
Innovation”’, and “Institutional 
Esprit”.] Scores from this in- 
ventory seem to agree remark- 
ably well with reports from other 
kinds of institutional data. It is 
very useful as a diagnostic tool 
for institutions desiring to find 
out more about the campus en- 
vironment as it relates to student 
learning.) 


“COMPETENT” 


The People: The only word 
which describes the student bo- 
dies and faculties of both insti- 
tutions is “competent’’. The fa- 
culty are spectacularly well-pre- 
pared, creative in their fields, and 
genuinely interested in under- 
graduate teaching. Just walking 
around on these campuses is a 
joy—one can meet some of the 
most interesting people around. 
Occasionally, however, one 
misses the person with inconsis- 


See Page 12 
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something more. Her friend, David Dalton, has written a 
dynamite book about her life. With photographs of Janis 
—backstage, onstage, flying high, and doubled over in 
pain. With articles by the people who knew her best. And 
sheet music of her greatest songs. 

Tucked inside this book is something very special. A 
recording nobody ever heard before. Of Janis singing and 
rapping with her friends. . 

When you read Janis, you’ll know why you’ll never for- 
get her. : 
Written and edited by David Dalton 


- $4.95 paperback, now at your bookstore 
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BURNING 


_ From Page 2 

If there should be a fire at 
this point, probably everything 
would be destroyed. 

Recently, there has been a 
vast increase in the number of 
students and campers in the 
North campus area. Since it is 
widely known that people are the 
cause of nearly all forest fires, 
this development has caused con- 
cern in the University fire de- 
partment. 

Presently, there are two pro- 
jects underway or in existence 
in the University forest land. 

One is a hundred yard wide 
corridor running north-south 
roughly along Chinquapin Road. 
The fire break is maintained by 
the California Division of Forest- 


In 1969 herbicides were used 
to prevent regrowth in the fire- 
break, but they have not been 
used since that time and there 
are no plans to use them again 
in the future. 

The other corridor runs East 
to West along Fuelbreak Road. 
It is also one hundred yards 
wide and forms a part of the 
projected fire corridor which will 
encircle eventually the whole 
north end of the campus. 

In 1964, a fuel break was 
established in this same area, 


but it was not maintained and 
by 1970 the bush along the road 


was thicker than it had been 
before the fuelbreak was estab- 
lished. 

In the winter of 1970-71 
the university tree crew began to 
thin the vegetation at the site 
of the old fuelbreak. 


INNER I: CONTROLLED BURN 


The tree crew is a part of the 
Grounds Maintenance division of 
the University Physical Plant De- 
partment. 

At the end of the winter, a 
group of faculty members, in- 
cluding Assistant Professor of 
Geography Ray Collett, Assoc- 
iate Professor of Biology Jean 
H Langenheim, and Crown Col- 
lege Provost Kenneth Thimann, 
protested the activities of the 
tree crew, saying that the brush 
cutting was indiscriminate and 
destructive. At this point the 
University decided to let a con- 
tract to a conmercial firm to 
conplete the job. 

The Granite Construction Co. 
won the bidding and, with the 
approval of the faculty conmit- 
tee, resuned the project in July 
1971. 

The company has now com 
pleted its work which consisted 
mostly of clearing brush and 

tearing up manzanita burls and 
stunps. 

University employees are do- 


MILES 


From Page 6 


send examples, do not even pos- 
sess an awareness of such con- 
cepts—if they do their music 
hides it—let alone the innovative 
genius and capability needed to 


Originate a unique and novel 
style progressive to the evolu- 
tion of music. 


Any artist delves into the self 
and describes, in the formof his 
creation, the territory he has 
covered. Miles Davis and his mu- 
sicians reach further into self 
than. pop musicians, and bring 
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ing the burning. 

Technically speaking, what 
they are doing is not “controlled 
burning’’. ; 

Controlled burning is a con- 
troversial technique of forest ma- 
nagement. It involves the déli- 
berate burning of vegetation still 
rooted in the earth and not the 


disposal of collected trash ma- 
terial. 


According to U.C.S.C. Fire 
Marshal Frank Borges, all brush 
is burned at the site where it is 
cleared. 


At one point, burning was 
being done in the Lover Quarry, 
but this practice has been dis- 
continued. 

The burning is being done 
now because the danger of forest 
fire is least in the rainy season. 
It is a slow process; the fires 
sonetimes burn for a week at a 
time. The manzanita burns very 
slowly and the burls glow like 
giant charcoal briquets. 


DAVIS 


Out emotions in their creations 


that are far more profound than 
most of us. Despite the uncom 
fortable and foreign feeling you 


may experience hearing Miles 
Davis, | bid you a rewarding ex- 
perience when once you are able 


to appreciate and discover the 
new territories exposed by him. 


Even an extremely capable 
poet would not adequately be 
able to describe the phenonenon 
of genius that Live-Evil portrays. 
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know 18-year-olds are registering 
primarily Democrat, but I have 
never run in a Republican dis- 
trict. Over all the years, my dis- 
trict has been predominantly 
Democrat registration and I have 
won by substantial majorities— 
sometimes close to 2 to 1. So 
the mere fact that 18-year-olds 
are registering Democrat doesn’t 
disturb me. 

‘The fact that an 18-year-old 


ef person doesn’t bother me is be- 


f cause I’m assuming, as was the 
basis of our going along with 
‘ the 18-year-old majority and 18- 


th year-old vote, that they’re ma- 
4 ture enough to vote and if they’re 


~ mature, I’m going to do all right. 
Q: Your coastal management 

bill will certainly be popular with 
students. Are there any other 


Maj things such that you can say to 


students, “Look, I’ve introduced 
these bills...’’? 


iy) No, let me put it this way. 
au When talking with students I 
4! don’t see any difference between 


tt a SOR A AIELLO EB 0 


rte 


an 18-year-old, a 35-year-old, or 
a 50-year-old—if they are inter- 
ested in their community, in 
their state, and their nation. 
Why do you categorize them 
by age? 
0: Well, students do tend to 
“If only because 
it calis to our 
attention a terrible 
chapter in Ameri- 
can history, it can’t 
easily be dis- 
missed. Sacco and 
Vanzetti emerge in 
the film as some- 
thing like flesh-and- 
blood characters 
—the result of the 
screen presence of 
the two intelligent 


—vVincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


popes 


Today is Harolds birthday. 


actors who play them.” 


A ay, 


The Murders 
that shocked the Nation. 
: The Trial that still shakes the World. 


SACCO & VANZETTI 


----AND---- 
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have a lot of similar... 

Now don’t say “be imma- 
ture..:” s 

Q: No. 

Because if they are...Well, 
maybe I’m missing something or 
maybe I’m overconfident that 
young people are every bit as 
responsible as an older person. 
It’s the same way with job qual- 
ifications. Someone comes in for 
a job and they’ve got the qual- 
ifications; should I say to them, 
“Because you’re 18 or 19 you’re 
different,” if you’ve got the 
qualifications? Or that you're 


18 or 19 and you’re not going ~ 
-to know what’s good for my 


business? Or you’re going to go 
for something in government dif- 
ferent than a mature adult? In 
my mind older persons are just 
as strong for, and pioneered, the 
conservation movement—even 
though young people pick it up 
and think it’s great. : 

So when you say, ‘“‘What are 
you going to go for that the 
younger people will like?” Ill 
say “good government,” which is 
the way I get the older vote. 
And input of young ideas, there’s 
nothing wrong with that. But af- 
ter dialogue between intelligent 
people mature enough to make 
good judgments, be they 18 
years old or 80, after dialogue 
and discussion they should come 
up with a reasonable agreement 


“TRIUMPHANT! An 
international cast 
provides brilliant 
moments. Riccardo 
Cucciolla, as Sacco, 
more than merits 
the best-actor prize 
he won at Cannes. 
Gian Maria Voionte, . 
so effective a total, 
actor is he, makes 
Vanzetti a power- 
ful figure. ‘Sacco & 
Vanzetti’ will 
fascinate you!”’ 


—Judith Crist, NEW YORK MAG 
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~ Details of China’s rural life. 
discussed in Merrill lecture series 


BY GEOFF WONG 
Staff Writer 


Did you know that ‘in China 
a person can still move away 
and -set up a farm for him- 
self? 

How about the more or less 
nonexistence of dogs, cats, and 
other household pets? 

These were two of the inter- 
esting points which arose during 
last {week’s presentation “Life, 
in e Chinese Countryside”, 
given by Stanford scholars Kim 
and Judy Woodard, under the 
Merrill College Visitors Prog- 
ram. 

As the China travelers poin- 
ted out, 80% of the Chinese 
population lives outside the ur- 
ban areas, so when one talks 
about rural life, one describes 
the life of the bulk of the 
Chinese people. 

With four times the number 
of Americans and half the ar- 
able land, China must cultivate 
with extreme intensity. Marginal 
areas, such as mountainous 
country, the plateaus, and the 
arid regions, are being exploited 
to some extent. 

These less productive lands 
do not suit themselves to comm- 
unization, so individual type 
holdings are permitted. 

A system of communal far- 
ming pervades the richer flat 
areas. ; 

Basically, three levels are in- 
volved.. Each ‘“‘production team” 


manages a specific task, such as 
tilling a plot, feeding the pigs, 
or caring for the nursery. The 
“production brigade” biased 
upon the olk village, is respon- 
sible for managing the entire 
village production, directing the 
“production teams”, and prov- 
iding elementary, schooling. The 
commune somewhat on the or- 
der of magnitude of an Amer- 
ican county, coordinates the bri- 
gades, organizes the middle 
schools, and deals with extra- 


‘<#... communal affairs, such as selling 


surplus or buying extras and 
arranging for visiting groups‘ 
some poor communes-must be 
supported by the government 
which is handled at this level. 

Hand labor still provides 


most of the energy on the farms; 
the shortage of machinery is 
considered 


the most serious 
problem. In Hua-tung Commune 
outside Canton city only 40% 
of the fields have any mechan- 
ization at all. The Woodard’s 
group had the opportunity to 
visit several very poor com 
munes. There, mechanization 


was practically nonexistent. 


Chemical products are rare. 
All sewage and animal waste is 
saved for fertilizer. When pest- 


icides are available, they are also 


used since sometimes great am- 


ounts of a crop disappear down 
the mouths of insects. 


In the villages themselves, 
homes stand side by side to 
conserve valuable farm land. 


Generally one family is allowed 
one or more units. Furnishings 


modestly include a bed, chest, 
table and sone chairs or stools. 
Northern Chinese frequently use 
a special sort of bed. Inside a 
brick covered enclosure a fire 
is made. When the flames die 
down, mats are placed on top, 


‘and the sleepers stay warm un- 


til morning. 

When the farmers break for 
meals, each family gathers in its 
hone to eat. Eating in large 
groups is not a regular occur- 
rence in rural areas. 

As in all countries, farmers 
tend to work longer hours than 
their city counterparts, espec- 
ially during the growing season. 
On the communes payment is in 
the form of “work points’. De- 
pending on one’s capabilities 
and job, one may earn 4 to 10 
points per day. At the end of 
the year money from sales of 
surplus is distributed according 
to the “work point” incomes. 

Job security on the comm- 
unes is taken for granted. Con- 
versely, to change occupations 
requires time. An application 
and acceptance must precede 
the move. 

A worker is considered a 
member of a commune until 
he dies. Retirement ages is about 
55 for men and 50 for women. 


However , in conformity with 
the philosophy of keeping every- 
one integrated within the com- 
mune, work is not suddenly ter- 
minated. As a member ages, 
jobs are assigned according to 
his ability to work. 


BUENA VISTA MIGRANT CAMP 
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were the safest as well as the 
nore elaborate alternative. 

It is significant that under 
Plan C, very real fiscal induce- 
ments exist to convince the 
Board to maintain the camp at 
its present site despite its un- 
suitability in the eyes of the 
Planning Department. 

The °*State of California will 
reimburse the county for fifty 
per cent of the amount it ex- 
pends on the sewage lagoons 
($12,738). Should the Baard de- 
cide to use the Buena Vista site 
for a “permanent solution to the 
migrant farm housing problem”, 
hovever, they could receive full 
reimbursement from the state. 

All this speculation, though, 
could be shot dow, if the par- 
tial information related to the 
Board by Rod Pulley of the 
Housing Authority turns out to 
be true in full. , 

A letter received by the Hous- 
ing Authority from the FHA 
last Friday, Pulley said, indicates 
that the entire Permanent Hous- 
ing Program, under which the 
Authority had planned to ob- 
tain funds for permanent hous- 
ing units for migrant workers, 
has been out—at lgast until July. 

It is not known at this time, 
he said, whether or not the pro- 
gram will receive funds after July. 
You can hardly apply for funds 
to a non-funded program, how 
ever. 

This situation will not affect 
the Housing Authority’s efforts 
to obtain money fromthe Cali- 
fornia State Office of Econonic 


Opportunity (OEO) to rehabili- 
tate and construct “temporary” 
housing. 

The Housing Authority’s re- 
quest would have been to create 
a 100-unit housing tract for per- 
manent farm workers in the Wat- 
sonville area. Plans had called 
for the FHA to fund up to 
ninety per cent of the project. 

One member of the Housing 
commission Florence Wyckoff, 
is in Washington D.C. at present 
on other business, and will check 
into what’s happening with the 
program after July, Pulley said. 

A meeting has been set for 
February to discuss the future 
of the program. 

Sanson said that he had “‘ser- 
ious reservations on continuing 
this six-month program “because 
he felt that the sewage lagoons 
would pose a health hazard and 
that no permanent solution to 
the migrant situation had been 
proposed. 

“God knows, I eat lettuce 
too, but it seems to me that 
we're perpetrating—excuse me, 
I mean perpetuating the migrant 
system...which is just awful.” 

Last season, 300 migrant wor- 
ker families were turned away 
from the camp. No other low- 
incone housing is available in 
the Watsonville area. 

In other developnents at Tues- 
day’s meeting the Supervisors’ 

e@ Decided to seek an appoint- 
ment with Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan to complain to him about 
recent state-initiated Medi-Cal 
“teforms” which will cost the 


county up to $500,000. 

e Approved a new mental 
health program aimed at Chicano 
children in the Watsonville area. 
The ‘‘Pajaro Children’s Program’”’, 
whose 1971-72 budget will be 
approximately $30,600, will be 
funded from revenues already 
available under present budget 
provisions for mental health pro- 
grams. . 

Dr. Katherine Field, a pediatri- 
cian at County Hospital, spoke 
in favor of approval, saying., 
“The Mexican-American comm- 
unity has not had _ significant 
help in the mental health area... 
we have at present no Spanish 
speaking staff’’. She went on to 
say: ‘“‘We have a lot to learn 
about not only the Spanish lan- 
guage, but also the culture—the 
methodologies that might be ac- 
ceptable within that culture.” 


e In a potentially significant 
action, denied Galleon Property, 
Inc.’s request for zoning in a 
mountainous area of the San 
Lorenzo Valley on the grounds 
that population density was al- 
ready placing unwelcome pres- 
sures on schools and sewers. 


e Authorized staff members 
to phone Washington in order 
to find out what the situation is 
in regard to funding for the 
Emergency Food Program. Al 
DiLudovico, recently appoihted 
coordinator of the program 
charged that the Board’s efforts 
to date in behalf of the Fund 
have been “‘totally inadequate.” 
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time, discussing an Isla Vista land 
deal, and everyone was waiting a- 
round). “We just, got her!’’ he ex- 


claimed. “And we really wanted ~ 


someone from Santa Cruz!” 


This was certainly touching; we 
felt ourselves nevertheless constrained 
to continue: there would be no new 
elections for Campus Representative, 
most students were apathetic, at least 
as many students opposed any elec- 
tion as supported one. 


The lights spluttered overhead; a 
pall of cigar and cigarette smoke 
drifted down the narrow hall toward 
us; journalists and aides and lobby- 
ists lined the whitewashed walls 
locked in close embrace. 


v 


“The kids at your campus just 
don’t know where it’s at,” Steve was 
saying. “This is where University po- 
licy is made; this is where you should 
be to defend your interests.’’ 


A heavy snowstorm of whispered 
conversations filled the air. Bilious 
dollar signs seemed to float up and 
away from little huddles of brown- 
and-grey-suited elders. Secretaries 
shuffled up and down the hall with 
painfully orange-yellow slips of pa- 
per: important messages, no doubt, 


for important people. The Los An- 


geles Times correspondent followed . 


a Regent into the men’s room. 


‘‘Besides,’’ Mr. Williamson continu- 
ed, ‘‘the most important reason we've 
always wanted a representative of 
some sort from Santa Cruz is because 
that Chancellor of yours up there— 
McHenry, is that his name?—has a big 
mouth. If we had even one student 
that was close to him, man, we'd 
know just about everything we want- 
ed to know!”’ 


We should have gladly responded 
to this exciting thought, but the con- 
versation was near an end. A group 
of four or five young men in flashy 
sports suits and tight pants (Isa 
would have been the first woman on 
the Student Body President's Coun- 
cil) were standing around the desk, 
revising an important statement on 
something or other that was to be 
delivered orally to the Regents later 
on in the day in the name of the 
students of the University of Califor- 
nia. There was some sort of dispute; 
Steven began to smooth it over. 


We turned up the collar of our 
trenchcoat and headed up the corri- 
dor into the storm. We knew just 
about everything we wanted to. 


SENTINEL STRIKES AGAIN 
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No mention is made in the Act of 
out-of-tune autos or their possessors. 
Controls are made only upon fuels 
and their retailers. It is.ironic that 
the Lieutenant Governor should have 
attacked the bill for being hard on 
consumers; in fact, it is the one 
thing now before the voters which 
mght offer them a chance to get 
polluters to pay the lion’s share of 
costs incurred by pollution and its 
prevention. 


Reinecke’s worry that doom is. 


spelled out for California’s massive 
agri-business by the ban of persistent 
chlorinated hydrocarbons can only 
be based on the rather naive premise 
that such poisons are necessary for 
crop protection in all cases. Nurer- 
ous alternatives are already being 
developed: chemical sterilization, bi- 
ological controls, strip farming and 
non-persistent pesticides, to name a 
few. 


Reinecke’s admission that ‘‘our 
legislators...should have taken the 


teeth out of this thing’ last year 


seems a clear indication that just 
such strong action has to be taken 
by the people—the legislature has 
consistently failed to provide any 
definitive environmental protection 
for the state of California. 


The Reagan cohort concluded that 
“the implementation of this program 
is not through reason but th-ough 
mandates and court injunctions”. 
Does the Lieutenant Governor imply 
that the judicial process is unreason- 
able? This is fashionable position in 
Sacramento these days (particularly 
among Republicans), but we think 
that, compared to the vagaries of the 


legislature or the narrow-minded dic- 


tates of the administration, the court 
system is the most rational end of 
the governnental process. There is no 
reason this branch should not do its 
share toward environrental improve- 
ment. 


In Friday’s Sentinel, Ed Koupal 
of the People’s Lobby was allowed 
to respond to the Reinecke Manifes- 
to in the form of an article on the 
front page of the second section. 
The usual raunchy format was re- 
stored. 


Koupal charged that Reinecke’s 
tactics were unfair. Actually, Reine- 
cke’s smooth irrationality and mis- 
chevous inaccuracies lie close to the 
heart of politics. What was despic- 
able about the whole thing was the 
way it was handled in that most 
poverful of local rags. 


Objectivity is probably impossible 
for the Sentinel (as it is for us), but 
what of balance? This week’s fiasco 
merely brought to a head our grow 
ing irritation with a newspaper that 
thinks of itself as a- propaganda 
sheet for the forces of progress and 
good. 


The Clean Environnent Initiative 
has ‘‘a good chance of passing” ac- 
cording to a horrified Reinecke. Does 
he lack confidence in the ability of 
the voting public to make responsible 
decisions? 


He has good right to, if local news 
coverage continues to ‘be flagrantly 


jaundiced. Yellow journalism, coring . 


fromthe Sentinel, is not surprising, 
but it is nevertheless disgusting. 
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STUDY IN 
GUADALAJARA, MEXIC 


e Guadalajara Sunmer School, 
a fully accredited University of 
Arizona program, will offer, July 
3 to August 12, anthropology, 
art folklore, geography, history, 
overnment, language and litera- 
ure. Tuition, $160; board and 
oom $190. Write Office of the 
Sunmer Session, University of 
ona, Tucson, Arizona 85721 
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tent patterns—the student who is 
almost flunking English but 
whose physics teacher insists is a 
genius. People on both campuses 
seem to be competent in every- 
thing, and a few professional 
screwballs might enhance the 
mix. The fall 1971 Santa Cruz 
students were truly exceptional, 
as the data in Figure One shows. 

Given students with this level 
of ability and proven perfor- 
mance, almost any campus 
would’ look good. Thus the per- 
centage of seniors who go on to 
graduate school from Santa Cruz 
may not necessarily be the only 


* measure of the institution’s suc- 


cess, as it would be hard to pre- 
vent this student body from 
learning. But the students do 
like Santa Cruz, and in our in- 
terviews, no student could think 
of a college he would rather at- 
tend. 

The curriculum is flexible, 
allowing students to make their 
own demands on themselves, and 
they do it well. . . . Our person- 
ality data on Santa Cruz fresh- 
men show that when they be- 
come seniors, the growth pat- 
terns follow those for students 
every where—greater concern and 
ability to deal with complexity, 
greater interest in aesthetic ap- 
preciation. With these students, 
the patterns show more main- 
tenance than striking growth, as 
they came into college with re- 
markable achievement already 
behind them. 


ARISTOCRATIC 


One word which describes 
them would be aristocratic—con- 
cern with leisure and reflection, 
the arts, the problems of the 
poor, doing things well (as an 
amateur does), lack of voca- 
tional interests, etc. Although 
not based on data, our impres- 


- sions of the San Diego campus 


were that this tendency was less 
strong. 

Considering that this highly 
gifted group of undergraduates 
is usually terribly disappointed 
in their education, it is a real 
tribute to both campuses that 
they have been able to hold the 
interest and affection of their 
students. In both places, loyalty 
to the college is a strong as is 
loyalty to the university (if not 
stronger). As a consequence, uni- 
versity-wide student government 
is relatively unsuccessful at both 
places—the college is the unit of 
interaction. 

The faculties in both univer- 


sities are in a situation of gen- 
uine tension, as they must show 
some ability in teaching as well 
as.research and publication if 
they are to receive tenure. Both 
institutions mention examples 
of individuals who Have publish- 
ed nothing but who are superb 
teachers and who do receive ten- 
ure; however, one gets the im- 
pression that these cases may not 
be typical. Structurally, both in- 
stitutions have developed a coun- 
terforce to the academic depart- 
ment through the college sys- 
tem—a faculty member belongs 
both to a department (“Board 
of Study” at Santa Cruz) and to 
a college. Although there are 
problems with it, the system 
works well on both campuses. 


PROVOST’S ROLE 


The person in charge of each 
college plays an enormously im- 
portant role in the Oxfordian 
sense—he reflects through his 
personality, abilities and ac- 
complishments, the nature of the 
college. A minor bureaucrat 
would never survive more than a 
day in this post. Both campuses 
have done very vell in finding 
exceptionally able people for 
these demanding positions. _ 

In addition to these depart- 
mental checks, Santa Cruz has a 
system of divisional Vice Chan- 
cellors who maintain a financial 
check on the departments. This 
divisional system (which is ex- 
tremely effective in small col- 
leges) works nicely to temper 
departmental aspirations. 

The faculty data reveal that 
the Santa Cruz campus attracts 
people with a genuinely two- 
sided point of view. They have 
the interest in research and ad- 
vancing knowledge that is shown 
by the Berkeley faculty in our 
research, while they share the 
concern with undergraduate stu- 
dent growth that exemplifies the 
Antioch faculty. This attitude in- 
fluences their teaching style as 
well—53 percent of the Berkeley 
faculty feel that without tests 
most students wouldn’t learn, 
while only 26 percent of the 
Santa Cruz faculty feel that way 
and only 21 percent of the An- 
tioch faculty take that position. 
In addition, 58 percent of the 
Santa Cruz faculty indicate that 
they are often in the student 
union [So that’s where they 
are!*] and other places where 
students congregate, like the 
dorms, while only 29 percent of 
the Berkeley faculty seek out 
students. (47 percent of the An- 
tioch faculty also seek out stu- 
dents). As final evidence of their 


belief in individualised instruc- 
tion, 50 percent of the Santa 
Cruz faculty feel that required 
courses are detrimental to stu- 
dent learning, while only 21 per- 
cent of the Berkeley faculty 

share this view. 54 percent of the 
Antioch faculty feel that re- 

quired courses are detrimental. 
Thus the Santa Cruz faculty likes’ 
to work with individual students 
in a non-autocratic setting, while 
the Berkeley faculty wish to 
exert more control in a more 
formal setting. The San Diego 
faculty seemed to us to-be about 
halfway between the Berkeley 

and Santa Cruz positions. 

Both institutions have been 
very successful in recruiting mi- 
nority group faculty of very high 
calibre. Although both have 
“Third World’ colleges, they 
have been sensible enough to 
spread minority faculty around 
the entire university. Third Col- 
lege at San Diego seems to have 
the support of the entire campus, 
although their facilities do not 
yet match their abilities nor their 
enthusiasm. There is some feel- 
ing that limited finances will 
make the full completion of 
Third College unlikely, and this 
is a source of campus-wide con- 
cern. 

The administrators .in both 
campuses seem unusually ‘“‘close 
to the action” in that they know 
faculty and students personally, 
and seem to be perceived as an 
integral part of the campus rath- 
er than some distant power cen- 
ter. Student protest has been 
difficult at both campuses, due 
partially to this closeness of ad- 
ministrators to what is going on, 
and to the fact that students 
have come to respect many ad- 
ministrators in the process. In 
addition, the intellectual power 
of both campuses is so strong 
that many students have the feel- 
ing that they can’t be bothered. 


Finally, it is unfortunate that 
these two campuses were not 
considered to some extent as 
“laboratories” for the rest of the 
UC system, as the exportability 
of what has been accomplished 
on the two campuses has not 
been demonstrated. (From Santa 
Cruz, for example, systematic 
collection of information on how 
colleges get planned and imple- 
mented could be of value 
throughout the system, but the 
planning and implementing pro- 
cesses remain relatively unstu- 
died). 


*UCSC has no student union. 


ATTEMPT AT ACCESSIBILITY 


From Page 2 


e Better assurance that books 
would be available for lectures 
and limited classes. 

e Information about their 
standing on alternate lists 

e Information concerning va- 
cancies in underenrolled semi- 
limited and limiited courses. 

During the time between the 
census results and the beginning 
of the next quarter, the final 
roomallocations will be made for 
lectures that appear to draw more 
or less than anticipated. 

“Our aim is to limit no lec- 
ture class merely because the 
initially assigned room is too 
small,” the Conmittee stated. 

A daily broadside will be pub- 
lished and posted in the Regis- 
trar’s office with information a- 
bout new courses being organ- 
ized and vacancies in under-en- 


rolled, semi-limited and limited 
courses. 


“Having standard teaching 
times which permit sone variety 
of instruction, to guarantee. the 
fewest conflict between courses,” 
was the Conmittee’s aim con- 
cerning the timetable. 

This would be acconplished 
by decreasing the nunber of 
time sets thereby reducing the 
overlap. 

There are now 14 time sets 
with 10 overlapping. Under the 
new system there would be 12 
sets with only one and possibly 
two overlapping. 

According to Assistant Regis- 
trar Peggy Long, for the proposal 
to take effect Spring qtr., as de- 
sired by the Conmittee, would 


be an absolute “impossibility” - 


from the standpoint of paperwork 
and administrative red tape. 

The Schedule and Directory 
will be printed in the new for= 
mat, with the amount of descrip- 


we 
| 
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tive information concerning each 
course dependent on how much 
the Registrar receives from pro- 
fessors. “Anything we get will 
be plugged in and printed,” said 
Ms. Long. 

As far as the new timetable 
goes, it won’t go into effect un- 
til Fall Quarter 1972, since most 
of the Spring quarter courses 
have already been organized on 
the old one. 

The census will be taken for 
the Spring Quarter as the new 
Schedule and Directory will come 
out on March 1.- 

During the first weeks of the 
new quarter, the daily broadside 
will be published and distributed 
all over campus. 

“No one on the committee 
seemed to realize the paperwork 
involved in such a change,” said 
Ms. Long, “but we are certain 
to have everything ironed out by 
next Fall.” 


SS 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


NEARY’S LAGOON 


From Front Page 


The 1.7 acres would be used 
to conplete the apartment pro- 
ject while the 2.9 acres would be 
part of the system of lakes that 
Thrust IV will build on city land. 

This system of lakes would 
take care of the drainage prob- 
lem of the area, acting as hold- 
ing basins. A wire gate would let 
overflow from the lakes out to 
the sea without letting seawater 
in. A dike along the edge of the 
lake would conceal the sewer 
plant from view. 

The lakes would be officially 
bird sanctuaries. At present there 
are waterfowl at Neary Lagoon 
through the efforts of Mr. Earl 
Harris. He has had a small pond 
dug on his land in which he has 
reintroduced both donestic wa- 
terfow and exotic species to the 


lake. 
The pond is already a desig- 


nated bird sanctuary and Mr. 
Harris has offered to donate it to 
the city if the land trade goes 
through. Adjoining his property 
is land owned by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hughes, which Mr. Har- 
ris wauld like to see the city 
add to its preserve area. 

The most vocal opposition 
to the project has been Max 
Walden, developer of the Cooper 
House in Santa Cruz. “I think 
they’re just too damn greedy!” 
said he, in reference to the devel- 
opers. It is his conviction that 
the developers are taking advan- 
tage of the city. 

They want the trade, he feels, 
so that they won’t have to use 
any of their own property for 
open space, lakes or for the 
tennis courts. He would much 
prefer to see the area developed 
as a whole. into a wildlife park 
with wooden observation decks. 

He questioned whether there 
would possibly be a wild bird 
sanctuary next to a 480 unit 
apartment complex. As an exam- 
ple of the problems created by 
such a situation, he mentioned 
the runoff water from the pro- 


“First of all you must 
understand this, that 
scoffers will come in 
the last days with 
scoffing, following 


their own passion .. .”” 


2 Peter 3:3 


PERFORMANCE 
WEST 
oreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN ST. 
423-3838 


ject’s parking lots and roofs— 
“What’s going to live in that? 
Nothing.” 

Hugh Bikle, managin general 
director of Thrust IV believes 
Walden’s objections are ground- 
less, saying ‘“‘He doesn’t know 
anything about what he’s thiking 
about. The only person who has 
all the facts about the total 
picture is me.” 

While Bikle has said he will 
go through with his apartment 
no matter what, Walden thought 
differently. “The whole thing 
falls through if the city council 
doesn’t agree to the land ex- 
change.” 

The conpletely interests of 
the developers and those in 
charge of the sewer plant have 
also conflicted. Hugh Bikle feels 
that Director of Public Works 
Bill Fieberling’s “first love is 
his sewer plant.” 

“As far as he [Fieberling] 
is concerned, he wishes we never 
came along.”’ Bikle believes that 
Fieberling wants as much free- 
dom as possible to expand his 
plant. 

Expansion of the existing 
plant is inevitable, as the federal 
governnent has required the San- 
ta Cruz plant to make plans 
enabling it to handle all the 
sewage of the mid-county. 

The midcounty is inadequate- 
ly serviced at present by several 
small plants not suited for en- 
largement, demanded by the sur- 
ging mid-county population 
growh. 

Santa Cruz as the best existing 
facility was the natural choice 
for consolidation of the local 
treatment plants. 

The first increment of the 
Neary Lagoon plant dates back 
to 1910. Units were put in in 
1928 and enlarged in the 50’s 
and 60’s. Until about 4 years 
ago it was custonary to dunp the 
sludge fromthe sewer plant into 
the lagoon, according to Ed Bor- 
ovatz, Soquel High biology tea- 
cher. 

The sludge is now hauled to 
a landfill project in a creekbed 
sone 4 miles out of Santa Cruz, 
north on Highway |. 

Sewer plant expansion was 
one of the City Council’s main 
concerns concerning the apart- 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO 


July 3-August 11, 1972 


Fully accredited courses in 
Spanish language at all levels; 
art, literature, folklore, history, 
methodology, political science, 
sociology and_ cross-cultural 
studies. 

Tuition-$165 (six semester u- 
nits). Roomand board-$160 (six 
weeks with a Mexican host fami- 
ly). Undergraduate and graduate 
credit. 

Information: Prof. G. L. Od- 
do, University of San Diego, San 
Diego, California, 92110. 


STUDENT DISCOUNT 


MOPAC 


IMPORTED AUTO PARTS 


423-8620 


341 Soquel Ave (at Ocean) 
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Neary’s Lagoon 


ments when that issue was dis- 
cussed at their Jan. 25, 1972 
session. 

Bi kle wanted the city to agree 
that the sewer plant would not 
eventually touch the boundary 
of the proposed lakeside city 
park, as Fieberling’s plans showed 
they might. 

This, however, was only if 
the city went to Tertiary treat- 
ment (tertiary treatment is not 
now technologically feasible, 
however it is a future possibility.) 
handled ill the sewage from La 
Selva Beach on up the coast to 
Santa Cruz, and if the popula- 
tion does increase as projected 
in the latter decades of this 
century. 

“IT just want to make sure 
we’ve reserved enough land,”’ said 
Councilman Al Castagnola. Cas- 
tagnola also wanted to make 
certain that Santa Cruz was get- 
ting a fair deal—‘“‘I think the 
concessions they’re asking for are 
very substantial’? and that there 
ought to be “substantial con- 
cessions in return.’ 

Bikle said in defense of his 
plan that “the people who have 
the problem are the city”, fur- 
ther contending that “our land 
is high and dry.” Thus, he con- 
cluded, “we are using our land 
to solve your [the city’s ] prob- 


lems.” 

To see what the situation was 
like for themselves, the city coun- 
cil took a field trip out to Neary 
Lagoon, viewing it fromatop a 
high mound of reclaimed sludge. 

Generally the council appeared 
to be very much in favor of the 
plan, although reserving final 
judgment of the plan until the 
specific details were worked out 
between Fieberling and Bikle. 

At one time the Lagoon was 
a body of water extending from 
the sand dunes at the beach to 
the foot of Pacific Avanue. The 
extent of the lake enabled it to 

support great nunbers of birds. 
It was long a popular hunting 
spot for Santa Cruz sportsmen. 

Originally the San Lorenzo 
River flowed through the lagoon 
area leaving the lagoon behind as 
an oxbow. Borovatz believes that 
Portola camped on the banks of 
the lagoon during his 1769 tra- 
vels. 

The lagoon has been greatly 
altered since those days. The 
first great changes began to oc- 
cur with the construction of a 
seven foot high trestle by the 
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VAR, PAUL A. GAUTHIER ~ Prop. \ 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) ares 4107 
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Santa Cruz and Felton railroad 
in the middle eighteen seventies. 


It was later (blocked up with fill. 
At that time a wooden culvert 


was constructed to handle the 
excess water of the lagoon. Wil- 
lows began to grow around the 
base of the viaduct which di- 
vided the lagoon in two. 

The actual draining of the 
lagoon took place in 1905-1907 
by the Southern Pacific railway, 


according to Bikle. 
Once the level of the outlet 


was lowred the lagoon became 
much drier and the tules, grasses 


and fast growing willows, “weed 
willows”, took over the bed of 
the lagoon. Sone of these will- 
ows have reached the size of the 
tremendous old live oaks on the 
banks of the lagoon in a matter 


of only ten or fifteen years. 
Once dried up, tne taygur.. 


lost its attraction for the water- 
fow who now bypass it (it is on 
the Pacific Coast flyway) as well 


as for small boys with rafts who 
used to frequent the lagoon. The 


lagoon does still support many 
species of birds, many of which 
are there due to the work of 
Mr. Harris. 


-recycled books 


Super discounts on Sale Johns; used suits 
and even SUPERSUITS. 


boards $100. 
KENNINGTON and SUN-DEK. 
20% to 50% off 


O'Neill surf- 
Shirts by HANG-TEN, 


475-7500 


eng, perce Bt ad 


Posters conceived and financed by a small group of UCSC stu- | 


dents will appear sgon around campus. ( 
They are intended to focus attention on the fact that construc- 
Veion of new parking lots is based on projected demand. 
The fate of your favorite meadow or redwood grove is directly 
dependendent on the number of cars brought on campus. i 
i If positive action is not taken, don’t ask why when the tractors i 
move in. -ONCE IT’S GONE IT WON’T COME BACK— 
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: ANGELA DAVIS 


On Sunday evering, February 
13, a program of information 
will be presented at the Unitar- 
ian Fellowship concerning the 
cases of Angela Davis and other 
political prisoners, the function- 
ing of the judicial process, and 
the activities of local people 
working to change conditions in 
our county court system. 

The evening will begin at 7 
pm with an informal sessicn 
featuring wine-tasting (bring 
some to shere) and records. 

At 8 pm, there will be speak- 
ers and the film “Portrait of a 
Revolutionary” will be shown. 
The film is an account of Angela 
Davis from early 1969 when she 
was teaching philosophy at 
UCLA up until the time of her 


- arrest. It shows her increasing 


involvement witn the defense of 
the Soledad Brothers and the 
two-year process of political per- 
secution that culminated in her 
arrest for complicity in the Marin 
Courthouse shooting of August 
7, 1971. 

The Unitarian Fellowship is 
located at 6401 Freedom Bivd., 
Aptos. Donations of a dollar or 
more will be requested at the 
door. For more information call 
423-0303. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD | 


Planned Parenthood of Santa 
Cruz County now has a new 
office located above the Logos 
Bookstore at 109 Cooper Street, 
Rooms. - . 

Open 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


. Monday through Friday, the of- 


fice and it’s personnel offer a 
variety of family planning ser- | 
vices. 


Although Santa Cruz Planned 
Parenthood has no clinic, they 
do referral to either the Public 
Health Department or to a num- 
ber of doctors in the county. 
The office is staffed by know- 
ledgeable volunteers who also 
do counseling and provide in- 
formation on pregnancy, abor- 
tion, adoptions and vasectomy. 


Reference material is also avail- 
able. F 

Planned Parenthood exists 
to serve the needs of anyone 
who wants family planning in- 
formation or services and bec- 
ause of a firm comittment to the 
belief that every child should be 
wanted. 

Feel free to come in or to 


call at any time: 426-5550. 


DEMO. CAUCUSES 


At 10am on Feb. 12, Con- 
gressional district caucuses will 
be held by the Democratic Par- 


Societe: 


what you’re looking for!! 


Press Class Ads today!! 


February 10, 1972 


ty’s Presidential candidates to 
noninate delegates to represent 
California in the 1972 Demo- 


. cratic Convention. To attend one 


of these caucuses you must be 
registered in the Democratic Par- 
ty and you must support the 
candidate whose caucus you at- 
tend. At these caucuses you can 
nominate delegates to represent 
you. 

Location of this district’s cau- 
cuses: 

@ Chisholm-Federal Savings 
and Loan, Watsonville. 

@ Hartke -Casa Munres Hotel, 
Monterey. 

eHumphrey-Pacific Grove HS, 
835 Forest Ave., Pacific Grove. 

@ Jackson-Highlands Inn, Car- 
mel. 
@ Lindsay-Salinas Union HS, 
726 S. Main St., Salinas. 
@ McCarthy-St. 
School, Watsonville. 

@ McGovern-Hunters Lodge, 
Monterey Fair Grounds. 

@ Muskie-E! Sausal HS, 1155 
E. Alisal, Salinas. 

e Yorty-Rec. Hall, El Camino 
Mobile Home Park, 3320 Del 


Francis 


’ Monte, Marina. 


There will be a youth caucus 
for this congressional district at 
3 pm Feb. 11 in the Cabriillo 
College Student Center. Please 
come. 
“For information on the Re- 
publican Party’s delegate selec- 
tion process, contact their Stgte 
Central Conmittee Heatiquarters. 

For more information, con- 


4 tact Kim Cranston-335-5140, or 


Dave Henderson-475-6000. 
CAMPUS HISTORY 


If you have done any work 
on the Natural History of the 
Santa Cruz campus, e.g. the geo- 
logy, ecology, birds or bugs— 
We would like to talk to you 
about it for possible use in a 
Spring qtr. course on the Natural 
History of the S.C. Campus. 

Contact Larry Kirkendall 
x5271 or Tod Keller 423-6252. 


AUDITIONS 


Much Ado About Nothing, 
the first Theater Arts produc- 
tion in the new Performing Arts 
Theater, will take place in the 
Spring Quarter. A different pro- 
cedure is being tried out for the 
auditions. Students or faculty 
will be auditioned in pairs, and 
will be able to present prepared 
“cenes. Director Audrey Stanley 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with 5Ocents for the first 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
sell whatever it is you’re selling, rent your room, or find 


1 
1 
Special Added Attraction: For 25cents we'll say where 1 
you’re going, when you’re going, where you can be reached, 1 
and who you ate. Take advantage of the City on a Hill ' 
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says that she feels with 28 mem- 
bers in the cast, this method 
gives everybody a fairer chance 
to show their skills, as well as 
allowing the director more time 
to look at individual presenta- 
tions. . f 

Auditions will take place by 
appointment all day Monday- 
Friday, February 14-18 in the 
Performing Arts Main Theater. 
Phone Queenie at 2974 to make 
an appointment or to ask for 
more information 


NORWEGIAN DINNER 


The International Club in a 
series of cultural events will cele- 
brate Friday the 18 with a Nor- 
wegian dinner. Space is limited. 
For reservations call Dick Cahoon 
at 429-2875. Deadline is Wed., 
Feb. 16. 

The dinner will be held in the 
Crown-Merrill Activities Room 


STRIKE HISTORY 


We are attempting to write a 
history of the strike which took 
place on this campus following 
the U.S. invasion of Cambodia 
in Spring 1970. If you were 
there -then, we would like to 
talk to you about what you 
know about those days. We 
would especially like to find 
people who kept journals then 
and people who were part of the 
student delegation to Washing- 
ton D.C. 

‘If you can help us, please 


‘contact David Stanford, x4155 


box 200 Covell College. 
(History 194k, the Writing 
of Contemporary History) 


FOR SALE 


For Sale Pure Black Lab pup- 
pies, FREE to good homes 
Phone 338-2460. (pd 2/10) 


Closeout of thousands of quali- 
ty hardcover and _ paperback 
books, 25¢ and 50¢ each. Good 
Vibes Bookstore, 585 Lighthouse 
Ave, Monterey 372-5110. Hours: 
Sundays, 9 am-7 am, Mondays 
thru Thursdays 2:30-9:30 pm 
until weare closed out. Come 
take a look. Buy a book. (pd 
2/17) 


SOVIET UNION Camping and 
Driving. July and August, small 
groups, casual style. $1380 all 
inclusive. Call 426-8494. (pd eow 
tf) 


HOUSING-WANTED 


Two Cowellstudents looking for 
house or apartment to occupy, 
starting April 1. Call x4396. 
(pd 2/10) 


Help!! Fem. student, 26, needs 
cheap ($25-35/mo) housing or 
will trade housekpg, babysitting 
for room/board. Call Linda 423- 
5046 after 6:00. (bd 2/10) 


E NEE 


Ride Needed “south”, after 2/15 
Michael Goldberg, 423-5476. 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


_ U.F.W.0.C. FILM 
On Tuesday Feb. 15 in the 
Merrill Dining Hall, MECHA and 
the Labor Support Conmittee will 
present a Film and Discussion 
by members of the Farmworker’s 
Union. 

Topics will include past work, 
the current wine strike, and the 
role of a worker-student alliance. 


SPEECH 

The Socialist Workers Party 
candidate for President in 1972, 
Ms. Linda Jenness will speak 
in the Merrill College Dining 
Hall Tuesday, February 15 at 
4 PM. 

Following the speech will be 
a question-answer period. The 
event is sponsored by Young 
Socialists for Jenness and Pul- : 
ley. 


CHINESE DINNER. 


Make a note on your calendar ~~ 


that February 13th is the date 
of the 4th annual Chinese New 
Year's dinner. 

This will be the Year of the 
Rat (the Rat is one of 12 signs 
on the Chinese calendar). 

The doors of Covell Dining 
Hall will open at 5:00 pm and 
you will be served a delicious 
Chinese dinner by your friends 
of the Asian American Culture 


Committee, many of whom will 


be dressed in oriental costume. 

As: in the past, the dinner 
will be followed by an Asian 
film. This year’s movie will be 
the classic Japanese Samuri film 
“Sanjuro”, starring Toshiro Mu- 
funi. We know you will enjoy it. 

AACC is happy, of course, to 


PERSONALS 
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[CBRI] HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 
PST, R. STEPHEN “WOLFE” 
WOOF (SIZE 34). BABY, YOU. 
RE OUR KINK OF WEATHER. 
RESPECTIVELY YOURS, THE 
KIN GROUP [MORRISSEY 
EXIT] (pd 2/10) 


Typing service. Exp. in disser- 
tation, master’s theses and all 
other papers. Fast and accurate 
typing. Call Eleanor Messer, 688- 
6219. (pd 3/2) 


INSTRUCTION 


KARATE-JUDO Learn self-de- 
fense in a modern studio. Pri- 
vate and group classes. Special 
classes for women. 1226 Soquel 
Ave. Santa Cruz (near Seabright 
Ave.). 426-8800. (pd 3/2) 


Do your parents 
SUBSCRIBE? — 


SEND YOUR’ PARENTS 
THE PRESS 
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be able to provide an evening of 
culture and entertainment for 
the UCSC community, but this is 
not the cnly purpose of the din- 

ner. It is the Committee’s major 

fund-raising project of the year. 

Proceeds fromthe first dinner 
were distributed to the American 
Friends Service Committee 
(which sent medical supplies to 
Viet Nam) and to the Education- 
al Opportunity Program. 

Shortly after the second din- 
ner, AACC adopted Yoo Sin 
Ae, a Korean girl, through Fos- 
ter Parents Plan. She is 13 years 
old and lives on a small island off 
the west coast of Korea, near the 
DMZ. Sin Ae hopes to start 
middie school soon and will, 
therefore, need extra funds for 
tuition. In order to continue 
our support for another year, 
it is important that the Cowell 
Dining Hall be filled on the 13th. 

Tickets are $1.25 for those 
with a meal plan card and $2.75 
for those without. Tickets may 
be purchased from AACC mem- 
bers or at the Cultural and Rec- 
reational Activities Office. 


GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP 
The California State Scho- 


larship and Loan Commission an- 


nounces the opening of the com 
petition for the New State Gra- 
duate Fellowship Program with 
the distribution of applications 


Christmas is a time of joy, 


the Daufuskie Christmas Projec 
$1,263.00 in 1971. Approximate 


duate school, and professional 


to every California college. ora. 


school. 
State Graduate Fellowships 


are for tuition and fees at Cal- 


ifornia graduate or professional 
schools and are desianed to as- ‘ 
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by the editors of Spectrum, the 
literary magazine of the Univer- 


sity of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. 


One cash award is for the best 


unpublished poem or group of 


sist in the development of the 
talents of able students in gra- 
duate and professional education. 

Applications must be filed 
with the Commission by April 
3, 1972. Announcement of win- 
ners will be on June 1, 1972. 

No test scores will be ac- 
cepted from tests taken after 
April 22, 1972, and students 
must request that scores from 
previous test administrations be 
sent fo the Commission by that 
date. 

Applications may be. se- 
cured from California colleges 
and universities or directly from 
the Commission. 


AWARDS 


Two $100 writing awards are 
being offered to students in any 
college or university in California 


a special warmth begot from the 
closeness of kin and friends, a shared giving. This past 1971 Yule- 
tide Season was no exception for the people of Daufuskie Island, 
South Carolina. 

Thanks in part to the UCSC community as well as several Santa 
Cruz residents and friends of the Cowell College Extramural Edu- 
cation and Community Services Program all over the United States, 


t received contributions totaling 
ly $400 of this sum came in the 


form of new children’s clothes froma merchant in Texas. 

In addition, the Cowell Extramural Program selected $500 in 
gifts for the Daufuskie children. The spectrum of presents ranged 
from playthings for the young ones to educational gifts for the 
older children, including chemistry sets, books, and microscopes. 
The Cowell Extramural Office has already received letters of thanks 


from many families on Daufuskie. 


The remaining money has been placed in a special Daufuskie 
Island fund. Looking to the future, the Cowell Extramural Program 
plans to utilize these funds in arranging scholarships to enable stu- 


dents from Daufuskie to come 


and study at UCSC. A portion of 


‘this money is also designated to finance equipment for the Youth 


Cub, an on-going Community program. 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 639 College V 


DEADLINE: 


FRIDAY 


_ poems, the other for the best un- 


published prose fiction. 

Manuscripts with return-ad- 
dressed,. stamped envelopes 
should be sent to Spectrum Prize 
Contest, P.O. Box 14800, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Bar- 
bara 93107. Contest deadline is 
February 14. 

The winning works will be 
published in Spectrum's spring 
issue, and other manuscripts will 
be considered for publication in 
that issue. All work submitted 
must be free of copyright en- 
tanglements. 


PHOTO EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of the work of 
Jere Predika called ‘‘Images” will 
be opened with a reception from 
2 to 5 pm at the Cupola Gallery 
2-1130 East Cliff Drive, Santa 
Cruz. The artist will be present. 

Predika is of Russian descent, 
a native of Ohio. He studied 
photography at Brooks Institute 
in Santa Barbara, the New York 
Institute of Photography and the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. He 
has served as a medical photo- 
grapher. He also creates renais- 
sance furniture and is noted for 
culinary artistry. 

The exhibit, which will run 
from February 1 through 29, 
is free and open to the public. 


SIERRA CLUB POTLUCK 


Members and friends of the 
Santa Cruz Regional Sierra Club 
will get together at a potluck 
dinner this Friday night Feb. 11 
at Live Oak Grange Hall, 17th 
avenue, starting at 6:30. 

Bring a hot dish, salad or 
dessert and your own utensils. 
Coffee will be provided. For 
further information call Ms. Eli- 
zabeth Castro, 475-1325. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Jewish students, if you would 
like to plan and/or participate in 
a Friday evening service to be 
held February 25 at Temple 
Beth-El, please contact Jeff Cap- 
lan at 429-4291 or 423-9827. 


PHOTO EXHIBIT 


An exhibit of photographs by 
Philip Brookman will be shown 
at UCSC between Feb. 12 and 
Feb. 18. About twenty-five doc- 
umentary photographs of the No- 
vember 6 peace rally in San 
Francisco will appear. 

The exhibit will be in the 
Mezzanine Gallery at College V. 
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THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 10 


MASTER CLASS 
URSULA OPPENS / Master Class in piano {| RoomJ105, Performing 


Arts / 3:00 pm/ Observers welcone | No fee 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Covell College Dining Hall / 5:30 pm 


POETRY READING 
DENNIS SCHMITZ / Sesnon Gallery Lounge, College Five / 8:00 
pm / No fee 


LECTURE 
Second lecture on Transcendental Meditation / Merrill 102 / 8:00 


to 10:00 pm / No fee 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


ONCERT - | 
URSULA OPPENS, Pianist | Performing Arts Theatre / 8:30 pm/ 
$2.50, general; $1.50, students / Tickets available at C & R Act- 
ivities Office ; 

SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 3 seats 


LECTURE 

ALAN CHADWICK, Horticulturist / Student Garden Project / “The 
Philosophical Art of Horticulture” / Science Lecture Hall 3 / 
10:00 am to 12:00 noon / No fee 


OURNAMENT : 
Men’s Intramural Table Tennis Doubles Tournament / UCSC Field- 
house / 10:00 am to 1:00 pm/ No fee 


CARNIVAL 
Brazilian Mardi-Gras / 7:00 PM Kresge Done — 8:00 PM College V 
D.H. / Free music, food and refreshnents (Come in full masquerade 


with noise-makers) 
SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 13 


DINNER / FILM 
Asian-style dinner will be served / Asian movie (SANJURO) fol- 


lowing dinner / Covell Dining Hall / 5:00 to 10:00.pm / Students 
with meal tickets, $1.25 / All others, $2.75 / Tickets available at 
C & R Activities Office 
CONCERT 

CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS / Crown Dining Hall / 3:00 pm/ 
No fee 


MONDAY. FEBRUARY 14 


COLLEGE NIGHT 

Stevensog College Dining Hall / 6:00 pm 

TOURNAMENT. 

Men’s Handball Singles Tournament / UCSC Handball Courts / 
7:00 to 10:00 pm/ No fee 

AUDITIONS 

Much Ado About Nothing / prepared scenes in pairs / by appt. 
only / x2974 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
BUS TRIP _. 
Ice Skating Trip to the Ice Palace in San Jose / 7:00 to 11:00 pm/ 
$1.14, skate rental 50¢ / Advance sign-up necessary in the Field- 


h 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall / 6:00 pm 


AUDITIONS 
Much Ado About Nothing 


WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 16 


HOLE EARTH SEMINAR . 
DR. K. LAJOIE, U.S. Geological Survey / “Man and Coastal Geo- 


logic Processes Along the San Mateo County Oovastline” / Roo 
165, Applied Sciences /. 4:00 pm/ No fee 

LIDE / FILM-ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 

JUDITH WOODARD / Fourth presentation on “The People’s Rep- 
ublic in China Since The Cultural Revolution” / “Wonen in China” / 
Merrill Dining Hall / 7:30 pm/ No fee 
INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
M. BREWSTER SMITH, Professor of Psychology / ‘Toward Free- 
dom and Dignity: A Response to Skinner’s Challenge”’ / Science 
Lecture Hall 3 / 8:00 pm/ No fee 

DITIONS : 
Much Ado About Nothing ake 
THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 17 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall / 5:30 pm 
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Aged aided at County Hospital. 


Shifting the burden 
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County Planning Commissioners approve 
zoning policy for North Coast area 


FIERY MEETING / POSSIBLE DANGER TO BEACHES CITED BY GRIGGS 


BY ALISON HORTON 
Staff Writer 

The county of Santa Cruz 
is facing a real dilemma: What 
is to be done about open land 
along the coast north of Santa 
Cruz City limits. 

County planners, with the aid 
of a rather unspecified comnit- 
tee consisting of Planning Com 
mission members, coastal land 
owners, city planners and private 
citizens, cooked up a North 
Coast Urban Zone Policy State- 
ment as part of a ‘Guidelines 
for Developnent’’ to help solve 
the problem. 

This, along with the Proposed 
. North Coast Zoning Plan was 
the subject of lengthy, sonetimes 
heated, sonetimes objective dis- 
cussion at the Wednesday night 
special neeting of the Planning 
Commission, February 9. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


County staff recommenda- 
tions wre :1)the approval of 
the zoning plan which is for 
agricultural and “unclassified 
building site’ zoning and 2) the 
adoption of the new policy guide 
lines. The zoning met with the 
general approval of those who 
spoke at the hearing. © 
It was 

It was the new policy that in- 
curred the wrath of most. Ed 
Borovatz, speaking for the local 
Sierra Club, questioned how the 

conflict between the guidelines 
and agricultural zoning would 
be resolved. (The guidelines al- 
low for up to 6 dwelling units 
per acre.) 

Planning Director Monasch ad- 
_mitted that it was as yet an 
. unanswerable question. 

Celia von der Muhll, a long- 
time antagonist in the north 
coast struggle, tried to ascertain 
whether or not the guidelines 
were a real conmitment for the 
county. 

Apparently the general plan 
commits the planning conmission 
to nothing, which makes one 
question its reason for existence. 


Walter Monasch, who was be- 
coning increasingly unconfortable 
by the monent, accused Mrs. 
Von der Muhil of throwing ou 
“ted herrings.” 


MAJORITY 


Attorney Robert Bosco, re- 
presenting the majority of north 
coast landowners (such as Holly- 
wood Turf Club, Bank of Calif- 
ornia and Wells Fargo Bank), 
pointed out that the guidelines 
could be amended later if they 
were too lenient. 

He also mentioned there 
should be no fear of large shop- 
ping centers—only ‘‘neighbor- 
hood’ conmercial” developnent 
was outlined in the plan. 

A member of the audience 
was quick to point out that 
Alpha Beta is a neighborhood 


store. : 
One of the most informative 


speakers was Gary Griggs, UCSC 
professor. He explained that pos- 
sible damming of streams to 
provide water for new develop- 
ments would cause beach erosion 
due to changes in water flow. He 
drew the first applause of the 
evening. \ 

The make-up of the\ policy 
forming committee was question- 
ed by Lance King, speaking as 
a local resident. Planning Com 
mission Chairman Atkinson re- 
fused outright to answer his 
question. 


DIFFERENCE 


“Life is growth; cancer is 
growth too. We must differenti- 
ate between them, but I wonder 
if M. Monasch has?” Speaking 
was Bruce Rosenblum who was 
pleading for county awareness 
of urban sprawl. 


Sone interesting facts and 
figures were presented by Dr. 
Carl Nelson. The taxpayer would 
be subsidizing each new hone for 
$2,300 the first year. A $36 
million deficit would be assuned 
by the taxpayers in a twenty yr. 
period if developnent went in.. 


And so it went. The audience 
of over 100 sat on the floor, 
crowded’ around the door and 
spilled out into the hall. UCSC 
professors and students, con- 
cerned citizens old and young 
were there. 

So was Linda Rossi in fake 
leopard and rouge—a north coast 
landowner. 

It was a long night—the com 


missioners wound up a tedious 


discussion by approving the zon- 
ing plan and sending the policy 
statement to the Board of Super- 
visors without recommendation. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


HOSPITAL CUT 


From Front Page 


sing-hone rate of $14 per day, 
rather than at hospital costs of 
$37 per day per patient. The 
rest of the money must now 
cone fromcounty revenues, and 


the county cannot afford to pay 


the difference. 

According to Mr. Allen, these 
classifications were not immed- 
iately made clear to the hosp- 
ital administration. 

“For three months we oper- 
ated the ward on the hopeful 
assumption that all our patients 
would be funded,” he said. 
“Then a consultant from Medi- 
Cal examined our records, and 
from the pattern of rejections 


we formed these categories de- 
termining which patients would 


qualify and which would not. 


After three months we had a . 


deficit amounting to about 
$80,000, which we found would 
not be reimbursed us by the 
state. We brought suit against 
Medi-Cal in hopes of retaining 
extended-care status for all our 
patients. We lost.” 

The hospital adninistration 
has projected a total deficit of 
$107,000 by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

On January 18, the County 
Board of Supervisors ordered 
curtailment of the ward on the 
grounds that Santa Cruz County 
could simply not provide the 
difference in costs from local 
tax revenues. 

Supervisors Chairman Philip 
Harry was quoted in Sundaze 
as saying that the change in 
state policy is “merely shifting 
the tax burden from the state 
to local taxpayers.” 

Eighty percent of the wards’ 
occupants were on Medi-Cal; the 
welfare reforns disqualified 


two-thirds of these from rec- 
eiving full benefits. Of the sixty- 
odd patients once. there, only 
nineteen remain; Mr. Allen be- 
lieves that this nunber will stab- 
ilize at about the twenty-four 
patient level, and estimates fut- 


. ure costs to the county at ap- 


proximately $1000 per month. 

The clinic will continue to 
function as an outpatient exten- 
ded-care facility as well. The 
great majority of patients have 
been sent to nursing hones in 
and around Santa Cruz. 

What can the hospital pro- 
vide that the nursing hones 
can’t? 

Primarily staff hours, says 
Mr. Allen. “‘While most nursing 
hones can provide a certain level 
of care quite well, the patients 
here needed more than that. 
These were people who were 
unable to turn over in bed by 
themselves, for example. They 
had to be turned every few 
hours so they wouldn’t get bed- 
sores. Many were incontinent; 
that’s why toilet training was 
such an important part of the 
program. Many old people are 
quite frail, and need help getting 
around most of the time; they 
have to be bathed, often fed. 
Most geriatric patients need sone 
form of medication, some more 
than others. Basically, the staff 
here provides continuous care 
for the patients.” 

. Involved in this all-around 
type of care are not only phy- 


. Sicians and. nurses but physical 


and occupational _ therapists, 
dieticians, social, psychiatric and 
pharmaceutical services. The 
typical nursing hone just doesn’t 
have the time nor the staff to 
take care of its patients in this 
manner. 


WILL SEMESTER SYSTEM COME TO UCSC? 


From Front Page 


vative classes, since more classes 
overall are offered under the 
quarter system. 

I taught the semester sys- 
tem for five years at Wiscon- 
sin,’’ Andrews said after the mee- 
ting. “I didn’t like it. 

“TI like to do less rigid cours- 
es, like the ‘Phenonenon of 
Min’. I just don’t like these 
classes where you have to keep 
slugging away all the time.” 

Then Landesman cited the 
advantages of the semester. 
Speaking. as a math teacher he 
noted that ten weeks is not 
enough time for a student to 


grasp the fundamentals of a com- 


plicated subject, such as calculus. 
He suggested that it would be 
easier for the students to learn 
everything in fifteen weeks. 

A student remarked: “‘It real- 
ly sounds like you’d learn no 
nore, but just more weeks to 
learn it.” 

Landesman continued to de- 
fend the semester, because it 
makes for a less fragmented 
course of study. 

The students then attacked 
the general concept of the seme- 
ster, and particularly the early 
plan. 

e Starting school in August 
would play havoc with sunmer 
jobs. 


e Off-campus housing would 
still be under sunmer rental 
prices in August, thwarting hone- 
less students who did not wish 
to live in the dorms. 

e It would be harder to make 
up “No-Credit’s” on the semester 
system. 

e Taking a semester-long leave 
of absence would leave the stu- 
dent hopelessly behind. 

There was sone question as 
to whether three courses would 
still be a “normal” load on the 
semester system, or whether four 
or five would be the expected 
load. — 

“It looks like the five-unit 
system wouldn’t survive too long 
on the semester system,” one 
student remarked ruefully. 

Professor Joseph Bunnett of 
the Santa Cruz CEP, has already 


said that classes might be reduc- © 


ed to 50 minutes. This suggests 
that the credit given for them 
might also be reduced. » 
Monday, the Academic Senate 
CEP meets again to consider 
this proposal. Jay Walker plans 
to present a detailed outline 
of the reasons for student oppo- 
sition to the semester system. 


Meanwhile, volunteers are at- 


tempting to contact student rep- 
resentatives to the various Boards 
of Studies, to have theminform 
the faculty of student sentiment 


on the matter. 

Even if all the UCSC faculty 
were to be persuaded to vote 
against the semester system, it 
would be imposed if the other 
campuses approved it. 

As Ivan Rosenblum ,College 
V Education professor, put it, 
“It‘s not a question of the quar- 
ter versus the semester, “but of 
what form the semester will 


take.” UC SB 
ELECTIONS 


Special to the Press 


UCSC is not the only Uni- 
versity of California campus 
where student interest in “stu- 
dent” government has fallen to a 
nearly non-representative low, it 
was revealed last week when a 
special election at UC Santa Bar- 
bara garnered a sparse twelve 
percent of the registered student 
vote. 

Election tabulations indicated 
that 1153 persons had voted in | 
the election for Representative- 
at-Large, the election in which 
the most students participated. 
Jim Gazdecki was elected with 
313 votes. Other contests receiv- 
ed totals of 657 and 614 votes. 

Total student population at 
UCSB is estimated at 12,000. 
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